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View of the main divide from Stanford Peak 
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THE OLD GARDEN. 


BY NORA MAY FRENCH. 


The garden of Dolores! Here she walked, 
When, fretted on the twilight’s pallid space, 
The trees were black and delicate as lace, 
And palms were etchings, sharp and slender-stalked. 


Now riots summer in these magic closes, 
And life is rounded in the frailest spray. 


Dolores, cold, and buried yesterday, 
Is it thy spirit here among the roses ? 


For restless murmurs thro’ the garden seek, 
To shadowy caress the flowers unclose, 
A blossom in the dark magnolia glows— 
Or leaning pallor of an oval cheek ? 


Upon the dark is borne a strange long cry ; 
And one quick sob of wind the air has moved. 
Ah! perfect garden that Dolores loved, 

Her soul has called tothee . . a last good-by. 


Los Angeles, Cal 


NIGHT ON THE MESA TRAIL. 


BY J. ALBERT MALLORY 


Night on the mesa trail, and a giow o’er the hill-top dying, 
Spectral shapes on the plain, and nearer the restless herd ; 
Afar the cry of a wolf, and an echo far replying, 
And a shuddering breath of wind, and the chirp of a wakened bird. 


Night on the mesa trail, and a wistful cowboy singing 
Softly a song of a maid—the song that hath mocked the years— 
Softly for that good-by, and warm arms round him clinging ; 
Passionate eyes uplifted, veiled in a mist of tears. 


Night on the mesa trail, and a foe in the shadow lying— 
Silent the arrow speeds straight to its quivering mark ; 

A savage cry on the night, and the herd in terror flying, 
And under the careless stars a face upturned to the dark. 


Night on the mesa trail, and a something yonder lying 
Huddled and still—and nearer the cry of the wolfish pack ; 
And over the hills to the east a maiden shivers, sighing, 


Stirred with an unknown fear for one who shall ne’er come back. 
Riverside, Cal. 
Copyright 1900 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co. 











THE ALPS OF THE KINGS-KERN 
DIVIDE. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


. fe this paper I write in a few words to point the way to the 





highest of the high Sierras, at the same time clinching 

what I have to say by a few good photographs. These 
were taken in 1899 by Professor Robert Eckles Swain of Stan- 
ford, and they show the characteristic features of some of Cal- 
ifornia’s mighty Alps. For the high Sierras, the huge crests 
at the head of the King’s, Kern, Kaweah and San Joaquin 
rivers are Alps indeed, not lower than the grandest of those in 
Europe, and scarcely inferior in magnificence. Indeed the 
number of peaks in this region which pass the limit of 13.000 
feet is not less than in all Switzerland. The highest of these 
peaks, Mount Whitney, is given on Le Conte’s map as 14,522 
feet in height. It is thus a little lower than the Matterhorn 
(14,705), while Mt. Blanc (15,731) Monte Rosa (15,366), the 
Mischabelhorn (14,941) and the Weisshorn (14,803) outrank 
it a little more. But virtually all reach much the same level, 
and between these peaks, and the next in rank in Switzerland, 
the Fenster Aarhorn, 14,026, California claims a good many, 
notably Mount Williamson (14,448), Tyndall (14,360), Jordan 
(14,275), Junction (about 14,200), two of the Kaweahs 
(14,139 and 14,141), with Barnard, Keith, Agassiz’s Needles, 
Dusy, Sheep Mountain, Milestone and the South Palisade, each 
something over 14,000 feet, and a host of high points as Uni- 
versity of California Peak (13,900), Jessie Peak (13,391). 
Rixford, Brewer, Stanford, Ericsson, Lyell and a host of 
others named and unnamed which fall but little below. In 
this we need not mention Shasta (14,400) tall, lone and tre- 
mendous, but which is put up independently on a different 
plan in another part of the State. 

If for a moment we compare the high Sierra Nevada with 
the Alps, we find in the mountains of Switzerland greater 
variety of form, and of rock formation, and with greater pic- 
turesqueness in color, the white of the snow being sharply con- 
trasted with the green of the flower-carpeted pastures. The 
rainfall and snowfall of the Alps is far greater, hence all the 
deep valleys are filled with snow, the cafions are glaciers, for 
slow-melting snow masses become compacted into ice. 

The Sierras are richer in color, and they throb with life. 
The dry air that flows over them is stimulating, balsam-laden, 
and always transparent to the vision. The Alps seem always 
bathed or swathed in clouds. Their air is clear only when it 
has been newly washed by some wild storm. When a storm 
is over, the sky soon needs washing again, and in its blue 
reaches is full of a steamy suggestion as though it had not 
been properly dried. 













©. M. Davis Eng. Co. Photo. by Prof. R. BE. Swain 
KING’S RIVER, FROM LE CONTE’S CAMP. 


“ Glacier Monument" in the background 
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The glacial basins of the high Sierras, huge tracts of pol- 
ished granite, furrowed by streams and fringed with mountain 
vegetation, are far more impressive than similar regions in the 
Alps. In the Alps the glaciers are still alive and at work. In 
the Sierras, a few little ones are left here and there, high on the 
flanks of precipices, but the valleys below them, once filled 
with ice, are now bare slicken and sharp-backed or clogged 
with moraines, just as the glaciers left them. The wreck of a 
vanished glacier, as in Ouzel Basin of Mt. Brewer, and Deso- 
lation Valley of Pyramid Peak, may tell us more of what a 
glacier does than a living glacier itself. 

The forests of the Sierras are beyond comparison nobler 
than those of the Alps. The pine, fir and larch woods of 
Switzerland are only second growth, mere brush, by the side of 
the huge pines (Sugar Pine, Yellow Pine and High Mountain 
Pine) of the flanks of the Sierras. Giant firs and spruces, too, 
rival the largest trees on earth, while above all, supremely pre- 
eminent over all other vegetation, towers the giant Sequoia, 
mightiest of trees. On a small tree, ten feet through, cut at 
Sequoia Mills, I counted 1902 rings of annual growth. This 
tree was a sapling, four feet through, at the time of the fall of 
Rome. The greatest Sequoias, happily yet uncut, have doubt- 
less four times this age, and it is safe to say that many of them 
have stood on earth at least 8000 years. 

So far as man is concerned, there are great differences be- 
tween the Sierras and the Alps. The Alps have good roads, 
trails, hotels everywhere. They are thoroughly civilized, pro- 
vided with guides, guide-posts, ropes and railings, and the 
traveler, whatever else he may do, cannot go astray. If he 
gets lost he has plenty of company. The Sierras are unin- 
habited. In their high reaches there is no hotel, and not often 
a shed or roof ofany kind. The trails are rough, and when one 
climbs out from the cafions he has only to go as he pleases. 
But wherever he goes he cannot fail to be pleased. The 
Sierras are far more hospitable than the Alps, and the danger 
of accident is far less. Every day in the Alps may be a day of 
storm, and no one can safely sleep in the open air. In the 
Sierras there are but two or three rainy days in the summer, 
and these are thunder-showers in August afternoons. The 
weather is scarcely a factor to be considered; every day is a 
good day, one or two perhaps a little better. 

The traveler is sure of dry, clear air, a little brisk and frosty 
in the morning, making a blanket welcome, but all he needs is 
a blanket. For luxury he will make a bonfire of dry branches 
—pine, cedar, cottonwood, all burn alike—and there is always 
a dead tree ready to his hand. He will build his fire near the 
brook that he may put out its smoldering embers in the morn- 
ing. No matter how high his flame may rise in the evening, 
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Stanford Peak at the left in the distance. 
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with morning only embers are left. For surely no mountain 
lover will leave his fire uncovered to burn and murder its way 
through the forest. Last year the United States government 
sent out rangers to protect the forests from fire, and to punish 
the careless camper, be he angler, mountaineer or prospector. 
This is a wise move, and it should have been made long ago. 
More than this, the State or government should never let 
another acre of land on the Sierras be denuded of its timber. 
On the preservation of our forests depends the fertility of our 
plains. To California this matter is vital above all others. 
Commerce will come in due time whatever we do ; but a forest 
once uprooted, we can never restore. The great Calaveras 
grove of Sequoias is now for sale, the first known and the most 
picturesque of all, doubtless going to the lumber company 
that will make the highest bid. To destroy this noblest of 
groves for the lumber that is in it would be barbarous. There 
should be but one bidder for the Calaveras grove—the people of 
the United States. We cannot call ourselves civilized if we stand 
by, consenting to its destruction, as we have done to the 
slaughter of the great Sequoias of the Converse Basin, with 
brush, sawdust and soil, all, save the primeval granite, all 
vanishing in the final conflagration of the abandoned lumber 
camps. 

In the high Sierras, the form of the mountains favors the 
climber. Each peak is part of a great anticlinal fold, broken 
and precipitious on one side, retaining the original slope on 
the other. Most of the mountains about Mt. Whitney share 
the form of that mountain. A gentle slope on the west side, 
covered by broken, frost-bitten rock ; on the east side a perpen- 
dicular descent to an abyss. On the east and north almost 
every peak is vertical and inaccessible, the while the west side 
offers no difficulty. Only time and patience are demanded to 
creep upward over the broken stones. All of them require en- 
durance, for they are very high, but few of them demand any 
special skill or any nervous strain, and the views their summits 
yield are most repaying. 

To reach the best of them one should leave the Southern 
Pacific railroad at Sanger. Here he meets the stages of Galla- 
gher and Denneen. In a ride, preferably taken at night, he 
crosses the hot plains to the foothills. Turning in at mid- 
night, he sleeps till morning, then taking the stage again, he 
rides up hill all day, past Millwood, the General Grant Na- 
tional Park, with its giant Sequoias, and through the pine for- 
ests to Huckleberry Camp. Here he is met by Kanawyer’s 
troop of saddle horses, and a charming day’s ride obliquely 
down the slopes of the King’s River Cafion, brings him at 
night to a camp in the river bottom. There may be a house 
there or a tent, but he needs neither, for the night is full ot 
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stars—and the stars keep off the rains! Taking his horse again 
in the morning, by noon he reaches the Sentinel Camp, which 
is the best center for excursions. Here Kanawyer keeps 
horses, mules, tents and blankets for rent, and provisions for 
sale, so that henceforth all the traveler needs to take with him 
will be strong clothing, stout nailed shoes, and good temper. 

The King’s River Cafion he will contrast with the Yosemite. 
The Yosemite has finer single rocks, higher single cliffs, far 
more majestic waterfalls and a general air of perfection as 
scenery. The King’s River Cajion is bigger, wilder, with 
higher walls, which slope backward out of sight, and the mount- 
ains into which it rises are far wilder and more stupendous. 

The traveler will not be long in the Cafion before he will 
want to climb up to take a look at some of these. He may 
wind up the dusty trail to Goat Mountain and see them all at 
once in glorious waves of distances. He may perhaps crawl 
to the top of the grand Sentinel and see some of them at an- 
other angle. He may wander to Kearsarge Pass on the Main 
Divide at the head of the Cafion and see the world from one of 
the three great peaks, Rixford, Jessie, or, highest of all, the 
huge mass of crumbling granite called the University of Cali- 
fornia Peak. Or he may turn toward the heart of the moun- 
tains themselves and lay his camp at East Lake in the Ouzel 
Basin, the wonderful glaciated north slope of Mt. Brewer. 
Here John Muir studied the water-ouzel in its home, and wrote 
of it the best biography yet given to any bird; and here, too, 
you may study the ouzel and the winter wren, the marmot and 
the mountain chipmunks. 

Here you may climb Mt. Brewer (13,886 feet), the culminat- 
ing outpost of the cross-divide between the King’s and the 
Kern. Or you may go farther, turning eastward into the very 
center of the frost-king’s domains, climbing the gorge of tur- 
bulent Stanford brook, past stately Crag Ericsson, over Harri- 
son’s Pass, an old sheep trail, steep, dusty and hopeless, to the 
frost-bitten crag named Stanford. This peak lies in the King’s- 
Kern divide, in the very center of the high Sierras. It is a 
double-topped ridge, the highest summit 14, 100 feet, the south- 
ernmost, known as Gregory’s Monument, about 20 feet lower. 

From this peak one may see nearly all the high Sierras, 
from the San Joaquin Alps on the north to the Kern Alps on 
the south; and whoso once climbs this crag or the peak of its 
sister university or any other of their craggy brethren has 
earned a place in the roll of honor of those ‘‘ whose feet are 
beautiful on the mountains.’’ He has learned the secret of 
California. He will join the Sierra Club. He will fight in 
every way he knows against the wanton destruction of our for- 
ests and the desecration of our mountains, and, whenever the 
fates permit, he will wander back to the ‘‘ heart of the Sierras,”’ 
the Ouzel Basin and the Mountains of the Great Divide. 


Stanford University, Cal 





THE CITIES OF THE DEAD 


BY DR WASHINGTON MATTHEWS, U.S A. 





HE existence of ancient ruius in our Southwest has 
long been known to the world. The Spanish in- 
vaders of 1540 tell of some that they saw; others 
have been described in the reports of various military 
and civil expeditions which have explored the 
country since our troops first entered it in 1846. 
Since we came into ion of the land in 1848, 
many of the ruins have been surveyed, sketched, 
photographed and modeled ; surface finds have been 
abundantly collected, and cliff-dwellings, whose in- 
teriors were easy of access, have been looted—too 
often, alas! in an unscientific manner—but it was 

not until 1887 that any systematic effort was made to excavate the ruins. 

There were some good reasons for this long delay on the part of 
archzologists ; the barren character of the land, the difficulty of access 
before railroads were built and the hostility of Indian tribes only re- 
cently subdued. There were other reasons, not so much to our credit ; 
the importance of excavation was not sufficiently appreciated; the 
abundant surface finds were supposed to tell the whole story ; the ethno- 
graphy of the region was not understood, and the valuable suggestions 
it was able to afford were unknown ; the antiquarians of America were 
more interested in the Orient than in the Occident, and so were their 
wealthy patrons ; while money might easily be obtained for digging on 
the — of the Nile, none could be procured for work on the banks of 
the Gila. 

All these conditions are changed now-—railroads have penetrated the 
land of ruins ; the Indians are at peace; some of the valuable lessons of 
modern ethnography have been learned ; the rich results of the first ex- 
cavations have shown what might be expected of others; the noble ex- 
ample of one capitalist has stirred the ambition or directed the generosity 
of others, and today the work of digging goes bravely on in many parts 
of the arid land under both governmental and private auspices. 

Let them dig. For the past 50 years, all over the mound-strewn valley 
of the Mississippi, J of all classes, from school-boys to grizzled 
savants, have been digging and have not yet exhausted the supply of 
mounds. We may dig for acentury in the land of ruined houses and 
not finish the task of destruction. The ruins are countless. But before 
the digging goes any further, I wish to call attention, once more, to the 
work of the pioneer excavators ; for at the time the excavations were 
made they received altogether too little notice, and their importance is 
not generally recognized in the scientific world, much less in the land 
where they were conducted. 

Excavation was at last begun tosatisfy the curiosity of the ethnologist 
rather than that of the archeologist. In studying the myths and cere- 
monies of the people of Zufii, during his long residence in their pueblo, 
Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, whose labors some years ago were 
widely heralded throughout the land, discovered some perplexing facts 
for which he could find no explanation ; but a study of the Zufii tradi- 
tions led him to believe that he might discover a solution of the mysteries 





* This interesting and human document by the dean of our Western ethnologists is 
doubly welcome to these pages; not only because Dr. Matthews never wrote an idle 
thing, but because of his sketch of an affair which may invite scientific criticism, but 
certainly merits comprehension. Mr. Cushing's extraordinary service to American 
ethnology can hardly be toomuch emphasized. His fruits must be appraised by science, 
and some of them will surely be rejected ; but the fact iscertain that he has done for 
ethnol what few ever could do. We may safely reckon him as the most extraor- 
dinary of our field *‘ detectives,’’ no matter what qualification we make as to his judi- 
cial equipment.—Ep. 
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by exploring far to the southwest of Zufii, where the people of the 
pueblo declared their ancestors once dwelt. The interesting nature of 
these problems and the way in which Mr. Cushing believes he has solved 
them by means of excavation, have been fully explained by him in a 
paper read before the seventh session of the International Congress of 
Americanists at Berlin in 1888, and published in the transactions of the 
Congress. We have no space hereto enter into such details of his paper. 

But excavations cost money, and, as before stated, money for American 
work was difficult to obtain. At length, in 1886, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
of Boston, came to Mr. Cushing’s aid. In February of the following 
year he, with a party of assistants, began to work near Tempe, in the 
valley of the Salado or Salt River, Arizena. At first he worked on some 
stone structures of a kind widely distributed over the arid region of the 
Southwest without discovering anything unusual—without finding the 
clues he sought. While thus working, with diminishing hope, he learned 
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of certain earthen mounds on the bottom-lands of the Salt River. His 
attention was particularly directed to one of great size, some eight or 
nine miles from Tempe, and he proceeded to dig in this and in its 
vicinity. 

The structure had an irregular rectangular form, appeared to be rudely 
terraced, and seemed to be an ordinary earthen mound ; but excavation 
revealed that it was the remains of a vast clay building, once many 
stories high, and similar in construction to the well known Casa Grande, 
some 35 miles distant in the Gila valley. The bottom-land around the 
mound was overgrown with mesquite, and, to the untrained eye, showed 
no evidence of former habitation ; but the soil was found to abound in 
potsherds and other evidences of human handicraft, which led the ex- 
pert to believe that the remains of dwellings might be found beneath the 
level surface. So the workmen were set to digging, and they soon came 
to the numerous foundations of earthen walls. Mr. Cushing and his 
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party then camped and continued to dig inthis neighborhood all summer 
until they brought to light the remains of an ancient city, some six 
miles in length and from half a mile to a mile in width. This fallen 
city he named Los Muertos, from the number of skeletons he exhumed 
there. Subsequent explorations revealed the ruins of several other cities 
as large as or larger than the first, and severa! other great clay-walled 
temples, once as great as the Casa Grande, and probably from five to 
seven stories high. All the ruined cities were given Spanish names. 

It would have been wise for Mr. Cushing if he had left the hot flood- 
plains of Southern Arizona during the torrid summer of that region and 
sought either total rest or labor in some cooler climate; but he heard 
that parties of more greed than learning proposed to go to work on his 
mound with horses and scrapers if he should abandon it, and tear it 
rudely to pieces for such curios as they could find. Perhaps this was idle 
talk, but it had the effect of making him remain and pursue his work in 
the summer. Tent life in the Salado Valley in summer, with a tempera- 
ture of 120° in the shade, is no pleasant existence for the most robust ; 
but, to a person of our explorer’s feeble frame and weak digestion, it was 
ruinous. When, on the first of September, I arrived at his camp near 


C. M. Davis Eng.Co. PREHISTORIC BOWL. (One-third life size.) 
Excavated by the Hemenway Expedition 


Tempe, I found him profoundly exhausted, but still endeavoring to 
work. In addition to his scientific labors, his worries were not a few. It 
was no uncommon experience for him, when he had laid bare the floor of 
a dwelling or a pyral mound, put everything in the place where it was 
found, all ready for notes and photographs, and called his workmen in to 
dinner, to find on going out again that visitors had kicked and trampled 
everything to pieces or helped themselves to whatever struck their fancy. 
When he remonstrated they would say, ‘“‘ This is government land. We 
have as good a right to these things as you have.”’ 

The objects which first attracted my attention, after my arrival in Mr. 
Cushing’s camp, were the human bones which had been dug from among 
the ruins—chiefly from under the floors where Zufii folk-lore had 
taught the explorer to seek them. At the time of my arrival they were 
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M Davis Eng. Co From Water Color by Mrs F. W. Hodge 
SACRED MEDICINE JAR, PREHISTORIC, LIFE SIZE. 
From near Halon «wan 
scattered in fragments over the ground. Most of the dead had been 
cremated ; but some, supposed to be the priestly class, had been buried 
without cremation. The uncremated bones had become very friable from 
long interment and, on exposure to air and sunlight, soon crumbled to 
pieces. But they were rarely left to the unaided mercies of sun and air. 
Here again the busy visitors found use for their boots and did what they 
could to hasten disintegration. A slight examination showed me that we 
had found here a lot of skeletons which were, in many respects, the most 
unique ever discovered, and I adapted such means as I found at hand to 
preserve some of the bones. After my return to Washington, Dr. 
Jacob L.. Workman, anatomist of the Army Medical Museum (now of 
Yale), went to collect and preserve the skeletons. In his more leisurely 
examination he discovered other wonderful anomalies, which I had over- 
looked. A study of these bones, presented in the sixth volume of the 
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Proceedings of 
the National 
Academy of 
Sciences, has 
shed great light 
on many vexed 
questions in hu- 
man anatomy 
and evolution. 

On the 9th of 
September we 
made an effort 
to get Mr. Cush- 
ing away from 
our lively com- 
panions of the 
camp—the flies, 
mosquitos, scor- 
pions, tarantu- 
las and rattle- 
snakes— and 
take him where 
she might regain 

‘ agey: his strength, in 
‘ | the cool breezes 
~ Of the Pacific. 
C. M. Davis Eng. Co From Water Color by Mrs. F. W. Hodge But we got no 
A POTTERY “LLAMA.” (Reduced one-half.) further than 
Excavated by the Hemenway Expedition at Los Guanacos. Marico pa sta- 
tion, on the 
Southern Pacific railroad, when violent rains descended in the mount- 
ains, the road was washed out both east and west of us, and we found 
it prudent to return to Tempe. It was fortunate that we went back 
when we did. The night of our return to Tempe another great storm 
came on, the branch road between Tempe and Maricopa was washed out, 
and the latter place (at that time a poor little collection of adobe huts, 
with one small Chinese eating-house) was isolated from the rest of the 
world. Some travelers who went to Maricopa on the same train with us 
would not return because the branch road would not take them back 
free. We heard afterward that they ate up all the provisions for sale in 
Maricopa, were compelled to break into a freight car containing Govern- 
nment bacon and hard bread, and subsisted on these luxuries for nearly 
two weeks. Such a diet would have killed my patient. 

It was not until the 26th of September that we finally succeeded in 
getting away from Tempe, and starting west on the first train that went 
through on the Southern Pacific railroad after the floods. There were 
four in our party, Mrs, Cushing, her sister Miss Magill (now Mrs. 
Frederick Webb Hodge), Mr. Cushing and I. We telegraphed for a Pull- 
man berth for our sick man, but got for him instead room to lie down on 
the crowded floor of the ordinary passenger-car, Here he fell into a de- 
lirious sleep and astonished the gentle tenderfoot by delivering harangues 
in the Zufii tongue. The morning of the 27th we breakfasted at the 
salubrious station of Yuma, and spent the forenoon sweltering beneath 
sea-level and watching the eternal mirage of the Colorado desert. Oh 
how delicious was that iced teaof Indio at the western end of the desert, 
where we stopped for dinner! My recollection is that I drank about a 
gallon of it. I had no room for food. How delicious, too, was the cool 
Pacific breeze that welcomed us when our train had clambered to the 
summit of the San Gorgonio Pass, and we looked down the western 
slopes of the mountains to our Promised Land! On the 29th our party 
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reached San Diego, where I turned the invalid over to the skillful care of 
my good friend Dr. David L, Huntington,* of the army, and where I 
remained a few days enjoying life before I started back to Washington. 

When Mr. Cushing recovered his health sufficiently to go to work again, 
he returned to the Salt River Valley to continue his explorations there. 
He afterward made excavations in the ruins of Heshota Uthla near Zufii, 
but again ill health compelled him to abandon work. 

All the results of the explorations of the Hemenway expedition in the 
Salt River Valley cannot be presented here, but some of the principal 
may be mentioned. The great antiquity of many of the remains was 
fairly established. It was estimated that the aboriginal settlement 
was in the height of its glory 2,000 years ago, and that it fell some time 
before the advent of the white man. No trace of contact with European 
civilization was found. It was thought that the destruction and abandon- 
ment of the old cities occurred suddenly. Mr. Cushing thinks an earth- 
quake threw down the cities and temples of the plain; but recent 
events show that the destruction may possibly have been caused by 
floods. There is good evidence that the population was dense, and that 
the waters of the Salt River were not sufficient, even with the aid of 
their storage reservoirs, for the fields of the ancient Saladoans ; but that 
they constructed dams to hold the waters which at times descended from 
the desert mountains that immediately surrounded them. The beds of 
the larger canals—the aceguias madres—were traced for a distance of 150 
miles; but for many miles more their course could not be followed as 
“2 had been filled in by the drifting sands of centuries. 

he population of the ancient Salado settlement has been estimated as 
high as 80,000. This estimate may seem unreasonablet in view of the con- 
ditions of the present day ; the country could support no such population 
now ; but it must be remembered that the wants of the ancient Saladoans 
were more easily satisfied than those of the modern Americans, and that 


* Since this was written news has come from Rome of the death of Dr. Huntington. 


fit is at least “unreasonable.” In 
qomguting prehistoric populations 
in the Southwest it is impossible 
to take the ruins at their face 
value. A fifty per cent. discount is 
the least that can be made in reck- 
oning pee at any one time. 
Even in any single town a large 
per cent. must be allowed ior 
‘cast-offs.” When a house wore 
out, its people built another and 
left the old to add its bones to the 
general “ built-up-area.’’ The 
same process is visibly going on 
still in every surviving pueblo ; 
but once it went by steps of towns 
as well as of houses ; whole pueb- 
los being deserted and new ones 
built. Only Spanish restriction 
and centralization in the 17th and 
18th centuries stopped this broad- 
casting of abandoned ‘‘ cities.” 
The enormous number of ruins in 
New Mexico and Arizona is sure 
to mislead us unless we remem- 
ber that they were a sort of eth- 
nographic coral reef—alrve at the 
top. This process also has been 
visible within historic times. The 
Southwest never had any “‘ teem- 
ing millions.”’ Its population was 
always slender and sparse. It 
never was able to support any- 
thing more. It has not seriously 
changed its physical temper since 
man began to infest its face.—Ep. 





A SALADO SKULL, SHOWING THE “‘INCA BONE.”’ 
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the man of the elder day was his own beast of burden. No provision had 
to be made for the maintenance of great draft animals. 

Some of the discoveries led Mr. Cushing to advance the theory that 
the ancient Arizonians had a more intimate relation to the ancient Peru- 
vians than many of the so-called civilized tribes which dwelt nearer to 
Peru. Groups of stones found on the fioors of the houses seemed to 
him to be the remains of bolas, such as the South Americans used. He 
found terra cotta images of an animal, unlike any now living in North 
America, but resembling the Camelide of South America—the vicuiia, 
llama and alpaca. He found, in rock inscriptions of the Southwest, sup- 
— representations of such animals and of men throwing the bolas. 

he great prevalence of that peculiar anomaly of the skull called the 
Inca bone was also notable. Up to the time of these excavations the an- 
cient skulls of Peru showed the presence of the Inca bone more than 
any others in the world; but the ancient Arizonian crania exceed the 
Peruvian in this particular. The symbols on the Salado pottery show 
elements both Peruvian and Zufiian. 

Mr. Cushing’s Peruvian theory was received with much doubt by the 
scientific world ;* he did not himself put it forward very confidently ; but 


Photo. by Taber, 
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recent discoveries among the ancient Calchaqui in the mountains of the 
far-off Argentine Republic seem to strengthen the theory. The careful 
Dr. ten Kate in his recent work, Anthropologie des Anciens Habitants 
de la Région Calchaquie (J.a Plata, 1895) shows that many remarkable 
resemblances exist between the ancient peoples of Argentina and of Arizo- 
na inarts, culture and, above all, in the peculiar formation of the skeleton. 
Do the people of the modern Salado cities know anything of the an- 
cient greatness that surrounds them? I know not, for it is long siuce I 
have heard from there ; but I have reason to fear that they are not fully 
aware of the value of the archzological treasures that lie beneath their 
luxurious fields and blooming orchards. About four years after my visit 
to Los Muertos, I met a gentleman who had recently come from Phcenix, 
and, as a feeler, I directed conversation to the Hemenway Expedition. 
“Yes ’’ he said, ‘‘ Cushing sunk $500 of Mrs. Hemenway’s money, every 
month, in that valley, for years and found absolutely nothing.’’ About 
the same time I saw in an Arizona paper an account of a man who, in 
digging a cellar near Phoenix, had unearthed a skeleton with accompa- 
nying earthenware and other objects. The paper made various com- 
ments about the novelty of the fiud and added some profound specula- 


tions as to whether the skeleton belonged to a Toltec or an Aztec! 
Washington, D.C 


* So it is, I believe, still. The examples of alleged llamas are not convincing; the 
bola-men as little.—Ep. 





LAND OF SUNSHINE 


A FEBRUARY FLOWER-HUNT. 


BY CHARLES AMADON MOODY. 


-| T is high noon of the first day in the second 
: week of February. I stretch luxuriously 
in the shade of a tall eucalyptus, benevo- 
lently assimilating a most satisfactory lunch- 
eon. The Philosopher, by way of recuper- 
ation from four hours of hard walking over 





the hills and pre- 
paration for as 
many more, has 
swarmed up the 
tree, and, after cut- 
ting his fill of the 
white-rimmed blos- 
soms, has decided 
to be Mowgli for 
a while and lie at 
length along a 
branch. Two blem- 
ishes on this ‘‘play”’ 
are that his own 
coal-black Baghee- 
ra is miles away at 
home, and that I 
fall far short of a 
convincing Baloo, 
being able neither 
to teach him bird, 
beast and snake 
calls nor to enforce 
any lesson with 
stroke of paw. 
The blue of the 
sky is rather deep- 
ened than marred 
by the fleecy wisps 
of cloud that float 
across it. In the 
full mid-day splen- 
dor of the sun is no 
hint of discomfort 
nor any threat of 
‘*taking cold’’ in 
the cool and fra- FUCHSIA-FLOWERED GOOSEBERRY,. 








by C. P. L., Feb. 18,,1900 
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grant breeze from the south. In the morning paper was some 
chatter about zero weather and blizzards east of the Rockies, 
but all that is utterly meaningless to us here. The bees, 
bustling about their tasks—honey from the eucalyptus is one 
of the choicer sweets—bring to my drowsy brain some thought 
of early summer, and I murmur, 

** What is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days!” 

Whereupon Mowgli becomes the Philosopher again for long 
enough to assert with entire conviction, ‘‘ The man that wrote 
that couldn’t have known anything about February days in 
Southern California.’’ 

But what have we to show for spoils of this February 
flower-hunt? Most of the wild flowers we found a month 
ago* are far more plentiful now. Canterbury-bells shake 
and swing by hundreds—yes, by thousands. Baby-blue-eyes 
nestle close over many a moist slope. The scarlet paint-brush 
(Castilleia parviflora) which then lent only an occasional dash 
of brilliant color, may now be had by the armful, provided 
only that one does not balk at hard scrambling up and down 
the steep and difficult hillsides it most affects. The wild cu- 
cumber has not ceased to fling its spray of starry white over 
tree and bush and ground, though from many of the vines the 
odd, oval, green fruit, set thick with spines, swings freely. 
The same fruit laid on a table looks most comically like a 
green, dumpy piglet in hedgehog’s armor. Wild clematis, 
too, continues to shower its blossoms while seed is ripening, 
and the wild morning-glory, twisting up tall, dead stalks of last 
year’s plants and curving gracefully down again from their 
tops, reminds the Philosopher of the miracle of Aaron’s rod. 

The shooting-star’s fireworks have faded in some of its 
eatlier stations, but are yet to be found a-plenty in other spots 
more accessible to the wayfarer. Poppies—-past their prime 
in the foothill fields— are only now coming into bloom on the 
lower reaches of the arroyo. Wild hyacinths lift their pale- 
blue crowded clusters everywhere; and the lupines, though 
fuller-flowered and richer-tinted than a month ago, are so com- 
mon as to seem hardly worth the gathering. 

Yellow remains the master-color, and this seems to the 
Philosopher passing strange. ‘‘In the East,’’ he says, ‘‘we 
used to find white and pink flowers mostly in the spring, ex- 
cept dandelions and buttercups ; and then came the blue ones, 
and the red ones, and the yellow ones didn’t come till last of all. 
Now, why do you suppose it is so different here, with so much 
yellow at the very first of it?’’ I can only admit ignorance as 
to the reason, but the fact is as plain to my éyes as to the Phi- 
losopher’s. Ten of our thirty varieties, four weeks ago, were 


* See “ A Midwinter Maying”’ in February Lanp oF SUNSHINE. 
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either solidly yellow in some shade, or showing that for the con- 
spicuous color. Today the tale stands seventeen out of fifty — 
for we can count no less than half a hundred kinds of wild flow- 
ers gathered during this walk. 

Right here comes a difficulty. As the Philosopher puts it, 
‘If you just tell their names, it’ll sound like a store catalogue, 
and if you try to tell what they look like, there won’t be room 
for anything else in the magazine.’’ The only way out seems 


C MM. Davis Eng. Co. “ OwL’s CLOVER.”’ Photo. by C. F. L., Feb. 18, 190° 
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to be to take for granted the flowers named last month (we 
have seen all but two of them today) and just hint at the 
beauty of part of our newer finds. 
Deer-weed (Hosackia glabra) is the commonest of them all, 
yet one of the most decorative, with its long, slender stems 
crowded from end 
to end with small 
yellow flowers, 
slightly red-tinged. 
There are a score 
of stems, or more, 
to each bush, and 
they stand at every 
angle. Why so 
beautiful a shrub, 
and one so valua- 
ble for its honey 
and for feed to 
browsing animals, 
should be called a 
“‘weed’’ puzzles 
the Philosopher. 
Conspicuous for 
size and assertive- 
ness, but far less 
graceful, is the sun- 
flower. It seems 
entirely out of place 
at this time of year, 
but is evidently 
quite indifferent to 
that fact. The same 
conditions of slope 
and soil that suit 
these two suit also 
the wild buck- 
wheat, none of the 
three being, in 
truth, at all fast- 
idious. The small, 
dull, pinkish-white 
blossoms of the 
buckwheat are 
borne in packed 
heads an inch or 
two in diameter, 
©. M. Davis Eng. Co Photo. by C.F.L., Feb. 13,100, fragrant and rich 


HUMMING-BIRD’S SAGE. in honey. 
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The tree-poppy (Dendromecon rigidum) carries its four- 
petalled, bright-yellow blossoms spread flat open at the end of 
every woody branch. It is hardly a tree, despite its name, but _ 
a tall, spreading bush. ‘“‘ Airy’’ is the right adjective for the 
flowers, which are in sharp contrast with the pale-green, rigid 
leaves. So far we have found only three of these bushes, but 
each one of them offers us flowers by dozens. 

Even more interesting than the tree-poppy is the fuchsia- 
flowered gooseberry (Aides speciosum), whose motto might 
well enough be Voli me tangere, so well is it protected with 
short, strong ‘‘ prickers.’”’ The flowers are small, but exquis- 
itely shaped, very numerous, and of a brilliant scarlet that is 
most effective against the glossy dark-green of the dense 
foliage. ‘‘ It looks too good to be true,’’ is the Philosopher’s 
comment. 

Richer yet in coloring is the humming-bird’s sage (Audi- 
bertia grandiflora). ‘Thecamera has caught form and habit 
of growth to the life, but cannot even suggest the- superb 
bronze of stem and bracts nor the wine-color (shading from 
claret to port) of the sparse blossoms. The true sage already 
mentioned looks utterly plebian beside it. 

It is all too easy in writing of California wild-flowers to ex- 
haust one’s stock of superlatives. The blue larkspur certainly 
demands more than one of them to do it justice, for the perfec- 
tion of its blue leaves nothing more to expect in purity and 
depth of color. Perhaps we prize these specimens all the more 
for the difficulty of getting them. 

Our showiest flower-cluster is made by massing together 
quantities of the scarlet paint-brush and that Orthocarpus 
which the illustration shows so beautifully. Its thread-like 
bracts are delicate below, turning white above and strongly 
tipped with pink. The flowers proper are almost hidden 
among these filaments, but themselves form a dainty study in 
white and pink. ‘‘ Owl’s clover’’ is the name they share with 
others of their family, but they will answer also to ‘“‘ pink- 
paint-brush,’’ ‘‘ fox-tails,’’ or, in the soft Spanish ‘‘ escobitas.’’ 

The flame-red of the Indian pink is worth more than a pass- 
ing word, but that is all it can have here. It sets off wonder- 
fully the clean beauty of the white daisy, though this has little 
enough need of aid from any contrast. Aristocrat to the petal- 
tips is this daisy (ayia glandulosa), preferring to stand by 
itself on the sandy washes where little else grows. 

The white snap-dragon—a single spike crowded full of 
small white flowers, darkly dotted as though a pepper-box had 
been once lightly shaken above them — resembled an orchid 
at first glance. It adds pleasure to the gathering to know that 
it will still look fresh and beautiful after ten days in the house. 
The last word of this talk about the flowers may well come 
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from the dear little ‘‘whispering bells’ (Zimmenanthe penduli- 
flora). Lift the stalk to your ear, shake it gently, and if 
you are truly Initiate, the soft rustle of the tiny bells will tell 
you far more than any printed page of the secrets of the birds 
and the bees and the flowers, and all the wild, sweet life that 
thrills in them all. 


Pasadena, Cal 


AN INTERRUPTED WHEELING 


BY RALPH &. BICKNELL. 


MAY as well say at the start that my chum, Jackson 
Tidd, is superstitious. Generally, he is rational 
enough ; he handles Greek with an ease that is 
exasperating; he handles the pigskin well, too. 
But I have known him to be blue for days because 
a dream went wrong; to give up a yachting cruise 
because it fell on the thirteenth. Banter at home 
and ridicule at college have failed to shake his 
credence in the preternatural. 

His room-mate at college, I was spending the 
last month of vacation at Tidd’s home in Santa 
Barbara,Cal. Two weeks were already gone when 

he proposed a bicycie trip to San Diego. The greenest of tenderfect, I 

was nothing loth to learn something of the ‘‘ land of sunshine.’’ The 

very next morning, happening not to fall on Friday, found us, with 
cyclometers freshly set, skimming southward along Pacific Boulevard. 

Tidd had even gone so far, I afterward discovered, as surreptitiously 

to slip a dozen plates, tenderly wrapped in cotton batting, into my 

traveling case; an indefensible deception, as I afterward earnestly 
represented to him, but then, photography is Tidd's other fetish. 

It was yet early morning when we reached Carpenteria, a little town 
famed as possessing the largest grape vine in the world, owned by 
‘Jake ’’ Wilson, a genial old bachelor whose chief care in life seems 
the well being and reputation of his giant vine. A framework over 
one-fourth of an acre in size is required for its spreading branches, and 
my pocket tape measured the circumference of its trunk as seven feet 
ten inches. From eight to ten tons of fruit is its annual contribution 
to its owner. I was impressed by the possibilities of appendicitis, but 
on inquiry we learned that Jake didn’t know what an appendix was. 
Under the shade of the old vine, in the primitive days of '50, was held 
the first election in Santa Barbara county. 

Leaving Jake and his wonder we struck an up-grade that took us into 
the charming Casitas mountains. There was walking, to be sure, and 
the sun was eager, but the views were surpassingly lovely. Set in frames 
of varying green, Nature had painted a paradise of flowers by the road- 
side. Picturesque cafions, too—sun-kissed glens, brooks that defy the 
traveler to pass without a drink. 

There were many little ranches at intervals, where farming, however, 
is done on such a bias that the usual agricultural wagon is abandoned, 
and a wooden sled, as not being likely to topple over, is used instead. 
Stopping at Ventura long enough to admire a solid acre-and-a-half of 
calla lilies (raised for seed), Tidd and I continued to Saticoy, in the 
center of the great bean-producing Santa Clara valley. We inspected a 
bean warehouse 400 feet long, with a capacity for holding 120,000 sacks 
of the Boston delicacy. A New Englander, I found it difficult to repress 
my feelings. 

Another good day’s jog brought us to Camulos, the chief scene of 
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Helen Hunt Jackson’s powerful novel Ramona. As a special privilege 
we were allowed to pass the night there ; and next day were conducted 
over the place, which is the same now as when “‘ H. H.”’ transferred its 
beauty to the pages of her California classic. The house is a typical 
mansion of the old Spanish régime—a one-story, whitewashed adobe, 
built round a court on three sides. The white walls and grated windows 
of Ramona’s room are there as in the story, but ‘‘Ramona”’ was not 
there, nor ever had been. We had it on the authority of the delightful 
Spanish-Californians, whose home this is, and who were personally ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Jackson, that the character of ‘‘ Ramona” is en- 
tirely fictitious—albeit several old Indian dames in Southern California 
claim to be the original. 

A pretty little place of worship i is the ranch chapel, with all its burn- 
ing tapers and itscrucifixes in miniature. One little statue is 120 years 
old. Near the chapel is the set of bells, brought from Spain in the 
early days, that for a century have called master and servant to a com- 
mon prayer. Queer old specimens they are, cracked and corroded, and 
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with Spanish inscriptions. On hills beyond the house are the wooden 
crosses, too, mentioned in the well known book. 

We found Newhall Pass a pretty “ tough pull’’ while itlasted. It is 
probably the most costly piece of road-building in Southern California. 
The county carving-knife was sunk into the decomposed granite for a 
gash of fully a mile. At the summit the cut is a hundred feet deep 
and barely wide enough for a wagon. The wind was like a hurricane 
in the narrow defile, and Tidd and I were fairly blown down the other 
side and into the fertile San Fernando valley. One enormous composite 
orchard we noticed—of apricot, olive, orange, fig, and almond—whose 
— were two-and-a-half miles long, and uninterrupted except by the 
roa 

A fine old place the San Fernando Mission must have been in the days 
of the Franciscan missionaries. One of the most picturesque of all the 
twenty-one that stretch from San Diego to San Francisco, it was in its 
prime one of the most complete, but the century since its founding has 
crumbled into ruin many of its thick adobe walls. In its habitable 
part acolony of ranchmen were living, and its stately corridors were 
littered with modern wagons and farming tools. 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co CAMULOS — ‘‘ RAMONA’S HOME.”’ 


It is a reproachful commentary on our race for the new, that these 
noble specimens of the old are allowed thus to fall into decay. The 
California Missions are an inheritance of which any country might be 
proud, and ours is not so rich in the past that it can afford to lose a 
single tile from these monuments of the devoted pioneers. ---{_}- —- 
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The outer buildings of the 
San Fernando Mission are 
nearly leveled to the earth. 
The main structure [monastery ] 
is still standing, though much 
of its peculiar red tiled roof 
was fallen in, and time and the 
rain had made huge breaches 
in its whitewashed walls.* 
Some of the old rude benches, 
on which the ascetic padre sat, 
remain in the rooms, and a pic- 
ture of the Savior now and 
then, but there is a prevading 
odor of mold and age. 

An old stone fountain is still 
seen in front of the mission 
and a couple of gigantic palm 
trees. In the rear is the olive 
orchard, unkempt and over- 
grown. Blue sky and bare 
rafters roofed the chapel build- 
ing and the grass was green on 
its sacred floor.t The original 


* Roof and walls fully repaired by 
the Landmarks Club since Mr. B’s 
visit. See this magazine for Oct. '97 
and March '98.—Ep. 

+ Also now re-roofed by the Land- 
marks Club —Ep 
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frescoing at the altar end still faintly colored its weather stained white. 

By a caved-in set of steps we descended into the mission dungeon. It 
was totally dark—a repulsive place, with a clammy damp floor of earth, 
suggestive of the grave itself. Tidd lita match. ‘‘Christian-like, this 
hole! I can almost hear some poor devil groaning now.’’* In fact the 
atmosphere of the place was not congenial, and when a rat ran close by 
my leg we rather hastily retired. 

Sunning herself under one of the arches, an old woman who might 
have been Age personified was squatted on a low chair. ‘‘ Venus re- 
alized! ’’ Tidd muttered, ‘‘I must have a picture.’’ To this the ancient 
dame would not assent till a twenty-five cent piece magically changed 
her feelings. It is guessed at the village that she is a hundred and six- 
teen years old—one of the first converted Indians. 

It is a hard road from San Fernando to Pasadena—through a compar- 
ative desert, where sagebrush and greasewood grow and the lively liz- 
ard and horned toad hold forth. We turned off our main road to take 
in one of the many interesting places about Pasadena—Brown Moun- 
tain, the home of the anti-slavery agitator’s sons, Owen and Jason. An 
extraordinarily poor road has been constructed for the convenience of 
travelers and up it we took our weary way. None too wide at best, it 
at places overhangs ‘‘ Negro Cafion” at a height of hundreds of feet. 
Away below—miles it seems—a brook dashes over the boulders. 

Stopping to breathe at the summit I reflected on the strange nature 
(inherited doubtless from their peculiar father) that made hermits of 
these two men. When a pleasant home was to be had in the valley, 
they took the silent mountains for their companions and accepted gladly 
a solitude that most men would deem unbearable. Ona few acres of 
level, the ground was tilled ; a few sheep and a cow or two were kept, 
occasionally a job was obtained outside —this was the life of John 
Brown's sons. 

Their first abode was a small log cabin ; later a frame house—but both 
have been destroyed, The grave of Owen is on a little knoll near 
where the cabin stood. A small pine tree, planted by his own hands, 
stood guard, and a plain wooden slab had this inscription : 


Owen Brown 
—Died— 
Jan’y 8-1889. 
Aged 64 years. 


Nature’s wild offerings growing about the flattened mound were its 
only decoration. But the very bareness was impressive, and “his 
soul is marching on.’’ A fine monument has since been erected, at the 
completion of which memorial ceremonies were held. 

“Well, ready for Pasadena, Tidd?’’ I ventured. 

“*T want you to snap my picture here first,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I'm in love 
with the place.’’ So, he standing on a cray, I pressed the button. 
“*That’s the first plate off the new dozen,’’ he said—the dozen that he 
had smuggled into my case. 

We registered at a Pasadena hotel for the night, and Tidd went out to 
hire adark-room in which to develop. It took him a good while, and 
when he returned to our room he was evidently agitated. He sank into 
a chair and fell to studying a time-table. I looked on in amazement. 
‘“*Tidd,”’ I said, ‘‘ are you possessed ? *’ 

‘* Not possessed, Bick—l’ve had a warning, and I leave for home on 
tomorrow’s train.’’ 

Reason and ridicule had no effect. He was mum and melancholy as 
we steamed through the towns lately passed on our wheels. Neither 





* The “ Dungeon "’ of tourist fable wasin fact merely a wine cellar. The only prison- 
ers were the spirits 0° the 32,000 grapevines.— Ep. 
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was I jovial, when I considered that our trip was ‘“‘gone up”’ beyond 


m. 

I could get not a word from him until, as the hills of Santa Barbara 
eame in sight (perhaps thinking himself now tolerably safe) he pulled 
a plate triumphantly from his pocket and held it to the light. It was 
Tidd’s Brown Mountain picture. Standing right above him, with out- 
stretched arms, was a figure in white! The rest was much over-ex- 
posed. The figure, though very indistinct, was nevertheless discernible. 

The train slowed up and we stood on the platform. In exchange for 
our checks the baggage-master gave me our abandoned wheels. 

“‘ Tidd,” I said, between laughter and anger, ‘‘ you’re an aggravated 
case of chump. That plate—that ‘ warning’ of yours that has spoiled 
the trip—-is one that I accidentally pulled out while I was cleaning my 
wheel the evening we were at Camulos. A part of the cotton stuck to 
it and by shutting off the weak evening light made that strange figure. 
I had meant to tell you that the plate was spoiled.’’ 

But Tidd is still superstitious. 

Bawresce, Mass 





A CALIFORNIA BOOKMAN. 


R. EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR, of San Francisco, long 
known at home as a serious scholar, and a year or so ago 
brought to the wider notice and consideration of bookmen 
everywhere by his competent and conscientious translations— 

notably of Hérédia—has renewed and corroborated his claim to recog- 
nition by a new volume of poems, reviewed on another page. His 
literary industry is clearly extraordinary ; and, in spite of its volume, 
his work, so far from showing haste, bears all the evidence of careful 
workmanship. 

Dr. Taylor was born in Springfield, [11., Sept. 24, 1838, and grew up in 
Missouri. He arrived in San Francisco Feb. 4, 1862; studied medicine, 
and was graduated in 1865 from the school which is now the Medical 
Department of the University of California. Was private secretary to 
Gov. Haight from 1867 to the end of his term, and later became his 
law-partner (having been admitted to practice by the Supreme Court at 
its January term, 1872). Remained in active practice of law till the 
summer of 1899, then retiring to become Dean of Hastings College of 
the Law. Wasa member of the Board of Freeholders, which framed 
the “‘ New Charter’’ of San Francisco, and is at present a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the San Francisco Public Library as well as of the 
Law Library. 

Dr. Taylor is not of the stage bookworm type. A short, powerful 
man, with an unusually large and symmetrical head upon a massive 
trunk, he belies his age, and has every promise before him of lon 
years of scholarly activities. Some of his best verse has been kindl 
by a deep appreciation of Keith, the most prophetic and inspired of 
American painters—and naturally not the best-known to a country 
which largely measures art by the artist’s ‘‘ mixing’’ with reporters. To 
find Dr. Taylor after office hours, it is a pretty safe guess to drop into 
that canvas wonderland on Pine street, and wait abit. This curious in- 
timacy between the hard-headed bookman and the rapt painter has in- 
fluenced both; and beneficially, no doubt. One of his sonnets to 
Keith is included in the new volume. It ends: 


“ Would that my rhyme could run as does this stream, 
Which on thy canvas breaks in rapturous song 
Where Spring, triumphant, bursts from every clod ! 

Then would be reali my vain, fond dream : 
To sing one bar that might amidst the throng 
Of countless voices rise earth to God.” 
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A SOLDIER OF SPAIN. 


BY BELTRAN ESCOBA. 


E sun had gone down two hours when my 
‘*bunkie ” Texas Harry and I were munching our 
hard-tack fried in bacon grease, and washing it 
down with black, muddy coffee. 

The cathedral bell of Santiago tolled mourn- 
fully in the distance, and I rose to repeat m 
suplica de la noche, causing the venturesome land- 
crabs to scurry back among the scrub palms. 

As I resumed my seat and supper, Harry irrever- 
ently remarked, ‘‘ You-all Mexicans do pray and 
fight some.”” I ignored the statement, and Harry went on, “‘ Say, pard, 
Iseen a Spanyard up yonder today, a-drawin’ his rations, and he was 
sure flaco, like he never had a bite to eat since we-all infested this lay- 
out. He had a little gold cross crucifix thing on his ches’ and I ast him 
to sell me it, but ’twasn’t no go. Say, is it agin his religion to sell it?’’ 

“No,” I replied, ‘‘ probably it was a great keepsake, for those poor 
fellows are pretty hard up and will sell ’most anything.” 

The tiny fire before us snapped and blazed fitfully as we sat smoking 
our cigarettes. Our thoughts were in far distant Texas, with the brown 
eyes that gazed after us when the Bough Riders left San Antonio. 

Santiago was taken, Cervera’s fleet destroyed, and already it seemed 
as if the war were half over. How long would it take to get back to 
San Antonio, I wondered. 

“* Buenas noches, sefiores,’* came a voice from the chapparal. ‘‘ Buenas 
noches,’’ we answered. ‘‘ Fuse, amigo,’’ said I, “‘ be seated.” 

The intruder was clad in the tion blue and white stripe of the 
Spanish regulars, and by his e ted face and hands I presumed him 
to be *s man with the cross. 

“* How didst thou pass the picket ?’’ I asked, as he gracefully accepted 
the —- Harry offered. 

“‘Like the land-crabs,”’ he replied, ‘On my knees and elbows.” 
Then turning to Harry he asked, ‘‘Does the Americano still want to buy 
the cross? If so, it is his. I love it much, but I need the money more.” 

His thin hand trembled as he handed it Harry, who held it up to the 
light, saying, ‘‘What’s it worth, Beltran?"’ The Spaniard started and 
looked up. His thin lips parted in a smile as he said, ‘My name is 
also Beltran, Sefior. We are focayos (namesakes). The cross is gold, 
Sefior. It belonged to my wife, and she is dead. Her brother brought 
it to me from Spain. He was killed at San Juan Hill. You will give 
me a good price for it, Sefior ?” he went on, turning to Harry, who was 
examining the exquisite workmanship of the tiny crucifix, ‘‘the money 
is for masses for my wife and child, sefiores. They died of hunger in 
Cérdova, after I left for the war.” 

“* Died of starvation in Cérdova? How could that be, man?” 

** Ah, Cérdova is a vast city, /ocayo mio, and when the men were con- 
scripted for this unholy war many wives and babies were left to starve. 
Listen, I will tell you my story, which is like that of many a soldier. 

“ Three years ago I was studying law in Toledo. My father bad made 
considerable money in handling cork, and it was his wish, as well as 
that of my mother and sisters, that I become a lawyer; and when I took 
up my studies with the -_ Hernandez they were indeed happy. 

“* After I had been studying about a year I went with some students 
to Madrid to hear a course of lectures there, and while visiting some 
relatives of a poor fellow-student met my wife that was to be. 

‘*She was an orphan and poor, but, Sefior, she was most beautiful, 
and as as the Virgin herself. After the lectures were finished, we 
were quietly married by the padre and returned to Toledo together. 
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‘Ah! how happy we were on that short journey! It seemed as if 
we were living in Paradise. Yet, with all my happiness, there was one 
drop of bitterness. She was of the people; and when I realized what 
my family would say, I trembled for both of us, for my father was a 
stern man, and a fault was never forgiven nor forgotten. 

** Well, it turned out as I thought. My family were enraged beyond 
description and we were banished from the house. I can hear the 
curses of my father to thisday. My poor mother tried to say a word of 
compassion, but my sisters and father overwhelmed her with re- 
proaches and we went away, not knowing how we should live. 

“It was misfortune from the beginning ; but we were brave through 
it all, and when I earned a few pesefas by copying some legal papers we 
were as happy as two doves. 

‘The Sefior Hernandez invited me to discontinue my studies ; and 
after I saw all my old friends turn away when I came near, we decided to 
pack up our few belongings and & to Cérdova. Maria would not hear 
of returning to Madrid, for she had told all she knew that her husband 
would be a famous lawyer, and her pride was great. 

“At Cérdova our baby was born and the few cen/avos I earned 
went for medicines. I wrote to my mother for some money, and the 
letter came back with a postscript that my actions had killed her. 

“At last, in desperation, I joined the army, hoping that my small 

wages would roe my loved ones from starving or charity. 

wew We were told that the war in Cuba was almost over, and that the 
Americanos were afraid to interfere, and in all probability we would 
only have to serve a short while, and that in Spain. 

“ But one day orders came to go to Cadiz and embark for Cuba. Who 
knows what agonies I suffered. My Maria and little José—how could I 
leave them? As we marched through the streets to the cars, Maria 
walked beside me in the gutter, Ss that she would keep well and 
strong, for God would provide her and José until I returned, with 
many pesetas from Cuba. 

“At the railroad station I clung to my preciosa amor, cursing the 
army and all soldiers. A guwerdia civil came up and rudely ordered me 
to join my comrades in the train. ‘One moment more,’ entreated 
Maria, her great dark eyes pleading stronger than lips. “ Vi um mo- 
mentiio mas’’ (not an instant more), snarled the beast, and taking 
Maria by the shoulder he pushed her down the steps. 

“The blood rushed through me like fire, and swinging my rifle I 
struck him down like a dog. 

‘**Mother of God, what hast thou done?’ moaned Maria, as the 
blood gushed from the wound and the man lay like one dead. 

‘The captain of my company rushed up with some men and made 
feat a prisoner, binding my arms behind me, and throwing me on the 
n. 

“TI never saw my —_ or child again, and when shut up in my prison 
aboard the ship, my only consolation was the thought that when we ar- 
rived in Havana I vay ship aboard some vessel returning to Spain. 

** Pues—there is no need to tell you how that and many otherschemes 
failed and how I drifted from Havana here. 

“But one day, while out in the trenches of San Juan Hill, I saw 
Maria’s brother Ramon working with pick and shovel; and going to 
him I told him who I was—for care and disappointment had changed 


me. 
“Ramon had been in Cuba only a few ne, having enlisted in 


Madrid and come direct from Cadiz. When I asked him how Maria was 
he dropped his ey -_ taking from his neck this little cross, handed 
ittome. . . nd José?’ I stammered. ‘ He is dead, too.’ Then 
the aaeeaee eae and we resumed our work 

After dark I went to Ramon’s quarters and he told me all he knew. 
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** For some days after I was thrown aboard the train Maria was in the 
hospital, and José with her. When she was strong enough to leave— 
where to go? No husband, no friends, no money—nothing. 

“That night, crouchingin a doorway, she thought it all over care- 
fully. If in three days she could uot find employment she would leave 
Jose in the Hospicio de Santa Inéz, to the care of the good sisters there. 

e three days came and went. There were many soldiers’ wives look- 
ing for work. Weak, and faint with hunger, she hastened toward the 
Hospicio. Poor little José was crying—he was hungry, too. 

**It was dark when she reached the Hospicio ; and with many a kiss 
she laid him in the revolving cradle, set in the wall, which turned to 
the watching sister within. Must her child grow up a nameless found- 
ling? No! and yet she could not write his name ! 

“Another young woman, coming with a child in her arms, urged 
Maria tomake haste. Stifling her sobs, she swung the cradle inward, 
but it had scarce left her hand when she thought of the cross she might 
have hung about José’s neck to distinguish him. 

*** Revuelta! Revuelta/’ (turn, turn) she screamed, clutching madly 
at the iron, which slowly swung back; but it was empty. 

“Running around to the main doorway she pounded until her 
knuckles bled. At last the huge door swung slowly inward, and a soft- 
voiced sister asked what was wanted. 

“*A child? What child, sefiora? For we have many babies. 
Come in the morning and you can pick it out.’ 

“At daylight she returned to the Hospicio and patiently waited till 
mass was said and her knock was answered. As she entered the in- 
fants’ ward a white-robed sister came out with a still babe in her arms, 
its face covered. 

“José was not among the children of the night before. And when 
Maria fainted, her forehead struck upon an angle as she fell. 

***T went to the hospital to see an injured friend,’ went on Ramon, 
‘and as I came out they were carrying Maria into the building. I tried 
to get in, but it was too late ; no more visitors could enter ; I must come 
the next day. 

** * At the visitors’ hour I was first on the line and I hastened to see 
Maria. I could stay but a few moments, they said, but it was enough for 
her to tell me all, and give me the cross for you. She said she wanted 
to die, for all had been taken from her—husband, babe, friends, health, 
everything ; only sorrow and want were left. 

ee told her my regiment was on the way to Cadiz, and thence to 
Cuba, and that I should surely see you, but meanwhile she must keep up 


courage. 

*** The next day I bought a bottle of wine with my last few centavos 
and took it to the hospital for her, but they told me she had died in the 
night and they would bury her beside her child.’”’ 

The Spaniard’s voice grew lower and lower, till at last it was but a 
whisper. ‘‘So you see, Sefiores, I have lost all. For Ramon was killed 
by your bullets at San Juan.” 

“* Harry, you don’t want this little keepsake,’’ I managed to say, at 


“Reckon you’re right, pard! Say, let’s give his nibs a couple of 
pesos apiece, anyhow. He’s up agin’ it strong.” 
I explained to our friendly enemy; but he would not listen to the 


proposition. 

os a it as a loan, then,’’ I argued, Harry chiming in with lame 
Spanish. 

“ Sefiores, you are very kind, and God will reward you. But it is a 
loan.”’ 

We gave him five silver dollars, and after many tearful thanks he 
shook our hands and disappeare¢c in the brush. Our fire had long since 
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the blankets over us tried to court sleep. 

ext day about noon a Cuban came down the rough road driving a 
sorry-looking horse attached to a rude cart. A blanket-covered go 
lay on the floor, and when I asked him if he had anything to sell he 
crossed himself and answered, ‘‘ Vo, sefior, es un muerio; a dead 
Spaniard. I found him near the arroyo. He was stabbed, sefior, but I 
— this held to his lips,” holding up the cross we had seen the night 

‘ore. 

Harry and I took charge of the remains, and together we buried him. 
The cross we replaced on his breast, and on a rough headboard we cut 
the words “ Beltran bee te a Soldier of pans 

When we were perm to go to Santiago we a special mass said 
for him and for his dead in far of Spain. met 

Jersey City, N. J. 


fg out. Without a word we crawled into the tiny dog-tent, and draw- 


FAMILIAR BIRDS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY ELIZASETH AND JOSEPH ORINNELL. 
THE BUTCHER BIRD. 


O THE novice there is sometimes some diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the shrike from the 
mocking bird. There is a little similarity 

in color and size, but in markings, and form of head 

and beak, the difference is great. Compared with the 

mocker, the California shrike, which is our ‘‘ butcher 

bird,”’ is more grey than brown, and the white of 

the wings and tail is more conspicuous. ‘The tips 
of all the tail feathers are white, as is also the throat. A 
‘*black bridle’’ on either side of the forehead, which 
includes the eyes and meets at the base of the black 
beak, renders this bird easily distinguishable. The beak 
is hooked, larger and shorter than that of the mocker, but the 
whole bird from tip to tip is more than an inch shorter. The 
sexes differ but slightly or not at all. While the butcher bird 
has come honestly by his name, he does not persist in crime to 
the exclusion of turning an honest penny for the farmer. He 
dotes upon the Jerusalem cricket, that wicked little fellow that 
digs holes in the sides of our potatoes, and is as fond of mice 
as he is of small snakes. He has been seen to watch for and 
snatch a gopher throwing up its solitary mound on the mesa. 
True, he does eat an occasional small bird, and it cannot be de- 
nied that he impales his prey on orange thorns and barbed wire 
fences. What purposes he has in view is not perfectly under- 
stood. Possibly it is for reasons of taste. He may prefer his 
meat cured, or he may have learned from his fathers to lay by 
something for a rainy day. Or he may do it from pure mis- 
chief. In any event we have found small lizards, birds, even 
downy chickens, Jerusalem crickets, mice and beetles, impaled 
—always by the neck. There is method even in the seeming 
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cruelty of this tyrant, for he kills his prey before hanging; al- 
ways by blows on the back of the neck and head. So he is not 
the heartless creature he is supposed to be. He is the agricul- 
turist’s friend, and very interesting as a study. Close acquaint- 
ance with him reveals him to be a bird with an occasional 
musical note, some charm of manner, and a graceful though 
solitary personality. It is probably on account of his prefer- 
ence for a meat diet that he is shunned by other birds. The 
butcher bird nests with us in March and April. The eggs are 
usually six in number, of a greyish-brown mottled appearance. 
The nests are large and compact. So heavy are they, inter- 
twined with string and sticks in a general structure of wild 
sage, that one imagines them to be partly of mud like a robin’s. 
Why this preference for sage, is a question. We have never 
found a butcher’s nest built wholly of any other material. 
Possibly it is to keep away the mites, as these parasites are 
well known to infest the nests of most birds. 

The butcher bird makes its nest in orange trees and hedges, 
or other low trees and shrubs, often within easy reach. 
Whether they succeed better than the mockers in rearing their 
young is not certain, for the birds are not too common. They 
may be seen in the uplands and mesas, but not so frequently 
in our house gardens. They are not noisy birds as we know 
them, except for a harsh scream once in a while, and, but for 
their hooked bills, might find a warm place in the hearts of all. 

Pasadena, Ca). 


THE PROFESSOR’S WEALTH. 


BY T. 3S. VAN DYKE. 
Author of Millionatres of a Day, etc. 


“ OU look tired tonight, John,’’ said the wife of Professor Dump- 
kin as he came in. 
** Yes, there are several other tired folks in town. Prices 
haven’t risen any for a day or two.’’ 
“““ Why not sell as they are? You say your lots are worth a hundred 
thousand dollars, and that is thirty times what you began with a year 
” 


“TI have been trying all day to sell,’’ he was about to say, but the 
words died upon his tongue. For it was in the height of the great real 
estate boom of 1886-1887 that raged so violently over Southern Califor- 
nia—a bubble that swelled and rolled never so brightly as the very day 
before it broke—and no one could admit that there was any defect in the 
tissue. He had resigned a good position as principal of the school be- 
cause ‘‘time is too valuable to waste in the school room at a hundred and 
fifty a month.’’ In spite of the entreaties of his wife to sell and put the 
money in something safe, he kept selling only to buy more on a margin 
that every day was becoming thinner. He could almost any day have 
sold all he had for $100,000; but to him, as to the majority, it seemed 
throwing property away to sell for any purpose except to re-invest in a 
still larger draft on the golden future. ‘ 


“Did you sell anything today, Dumpy, dear?”’ 
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““Why—ah—no. Somehow there were not many buyers around 


** But were there any?’”’ 

““ Why—ah—yes—I expect so, but I didn’t happen to strike them. 
There may be—a—ah—temporary lull. Folks would naturally have 
to catch their breath aftersucharush. When they do they will take 
hold harder than ever. Then I will sell and let you invest the money.”’ 


**No, Molly, I didn’t sell today, either. It was kind of quiet again. 
Folks say they are tired of giving away their property, and have taken 
it off the market.”’ 

** But would not that only make buyers more eager ?”’ 

“ Why—ah—I suppose so—of course. But somehow it doesn’t seem 
to work that way. But you needn’t be scared. There are just as many 
rich strangers coming as ever. But the new ones didn’t bring money 
enough with them, and the old ones have spent all theirs and are wait- 
ing to get more from the Kast. You see it takes an immense amount of 
cash to keep abreast of such a growth as this.’’ 

* 


“John, you look real sick tonight.”’ 
“* Second payment is due on those lots at Wildwood, and it will take all 
my ready money.”’ 
“* Why, you don’t mean to pay it?’’ 
**Good gracious! I have five thousand invested there in the first 
payment. You don’t want to lose that, do you?”’ 
But what is the difference between paying five thousand more now, 
and another five thousand in six months, and buying new lots of the 
same kind in six months for ten thousand, ifthey are worth it then?”’ 


** Molly, you are always on deck when it comes to steering the family 
ark. Instead of paying on those lots I exchanged them for stock in 
the Occidental Land Company. I have been elected president. Quite 
an honor, my love. The president of the Empire Bank resigned to 
make way forme. His wife will call on you shortly—and don’t be 
starchy because she never called when we were poor. We've got to keep 
oor on business. Folks are just beginning to realize my business 
ability.” 

“Can you not use some of that ability in getting some money 
where it will be sure ?’’ 

“Why, I am worth seventy-five thousand, safe enough. To be sure, it 
isn’t quite as much as the hundred thousand, but it is quite a neat little 
sum, considering we had only three thousand to start buying with, a 
little over a year ago. I am getting it clear of the debts, and then it 
will be just as good as the United States bonds that you want so much. 
And as soon as things pick up again it will be worth the hundred thou- 
sand, and a good deal more.’ re 

* 

** Molly, we are going to board at a seaside hotel.” 

“* Why, Dumpy, dear, I couldn’t think of it! With deferred payments 
coming due, and prices falling every day, we can’t afford it.’’ 

** If the rest of the boys only had such a wife! But your dear solici- 
tude is needless. We are going to board out the rent. I swapped the 
Occidental stock for the Hotel Del Golden Strand.” 

“That immense thing? Why, I heard there was a mortgage on it in 
proportion to its size.”’ 

“But you didn’t hear that there was an assessment on the stock in 
proportion to is size. I can sell a hotel with a mortgage more easily 
than stock with an assessment. That’s where a knowledge of business 
comes in, you see. Colleges don’t teach such things. You can 
only learn them on the street.’’ 
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**I do wish you would sell and quit business.”’ 

‘Why, that’s what Iam trying todo. But somehow the blasted stuff 
sticks to my fingers like pitch. Deacon Jones and Brother Smith are 
helping me get out from under. They all say I am worth $75,000 
all right ; but somehowthe fellows with money don’t seem to think so.”’ 

** Well, do sell for less—and make sure of something.”’ 

**That’s what Iam tryingtodo. But when I offer to sell a thing for 
less they look wise, and say I don’t want to sell at all. That’s queer 
talk when a man is trying his best to sell. Molly, it looks now as if the 
fools had all the money.”’ 

** @ 

**John, these folks areso cross I can hardly endure it here. They 
actually want cash for our board.”’ 

**Possible! I guess the only way to get our rent is to run the hotel 
ourselves.’’ 

“* But where are the guests?’’ 

“* Where are the guests at the other Hotels de Boom? They all run 
without any. Why can’t we? It’s mighty respectable now, too, keeping 
a seaside hotel.” 

ee 

**In luck again, Molly! I won’t have to rastle clams on the beach 
any more, and you won’t sing to empty rooms. I swapped the hotel 
for Buglake Water bonds.” 

** What, the new city water works? Then we’ll have interest to live 
on, won’t we? And you will let me clip the coupons, won’t you?”’ 

“‘Not just this evening, my dear. You didn’t hear me through. I 
found there was something wrong about the levels, so that the water 
would have to run up hill to get to town. Our school philosophy says 
it won’t do that ; so I traded them off for University stock. I am going 
to be a director and have an eye on a professorship. Deacon Jones and 
Brother Smith are directors, and they say they will stand in with me.”’ 

** But I never heard of colleges paying any dividends! ”’ 

** Well, it's first class trading-stock, and I have got to have something 
that will trade, so as to get out what I have all clear. I am wiggling 
out from under in fine shape, but not quite through yet. I am worth 
fifty thousand fast enough, when I get it all clear.’’ 

ot couldn’t you get half that in cash and keep off the street?” 

**That’s just the trouble, Molly. The fools have got the money and 
the brains have got the property. It’s a singular arrangement that the 
books on political economy in college don’t throw any light on, some- 
how. i ot 

“‘Why, Dumpy, dear, this is a round steak you brought home.” 

** But, Molly, dear, it will make a square meal just the same. Neo- 
body eats porterhouse now but the tourists. There is plenty of busi- 
ness, though, and I made a big trade today. Traded those lots in Para- 
dise Park for Electric Railroad stock. 

““Why, everyone says the electric railroad is a failure.” 

‘It’s a fine trading stock, anyway. We've got to keep things humming 
here to keep up a show of business, or the whole thing’ll pop all ina 
heap. Deacon Jones and Brother Smith are stockholders, and they say 
the franchise alone, foracity such as this will be in a year or two, is worth 
a million, no matter what the motive poweris. They will stand in with 
me to control the company.’’ 

** But you said they were already bankrupt.”’ 

** But out in this progressive country that don’t make any difference. 
It’s mighty respectable, and in some ways is an advantage. You don’t 
have lawyers chasing after you all the time.” 


** Yes, Molly, I am cleaning up fast, now. Madea big trade today. 
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Lumped everything for two houses and two lots right in the middle of 
town. Be right in the business part in a year. We can live in one and 
rent the other, as soon as we get possession.”’ 

** As soon as we get possession ?” 

“Yes. Yousee I only got a mort on them for twenty-five thou- 
sand, but as nobody pays anything of that sort just now, I will have to 
foreclose the mortgage to get possession, and that will take a little time. 
I am worth twenty-five thousand now, sure. There was a little imagina- 
tion, I find, about the other values, but this is a straight mortgage on 
business property, property that will be business property. It will be 
worth the hundred thousand then, but I am not figuriug on that any 
more. Twenty-five thousand is quite a little dust-heap now-a-days, my 
dear. What are you sighing abount.’’ 

“Only to think how easily dust-heaps are swept away here.” 

“Well, don’t worry. Things are sure to go up. Some folks say it 
will be in six months. But I am conservative and don’t think it will 

much under nine months. Conservatism is the only advantage that 
I a from my college education. What are you sighing about 
n ” 

“I wish you had a little more of that conservatism, John, and had 
kept the school.’’ 

“ Don’t stew about that. I am laying pipe to tapit again. I’m—I’m 
getting to be quite a politician as well as business man.”’ 


“You look so tired to night, John.”’ 

**I am. Blasted lawyer wants a thousand dollars to foreclose that 
mortgage, and wants the cold stuff in advance, because he says the other 
party is going to fight it all the way through the Supreme Court, so as 
to hold it till things start up again. You see that shows it’s valuable, 
just as I told you.” 

** And how long can he keep it in court?” 

“‘ There’s the rub, Molly. From three to five years, they say. You 
see the blasted colleges don’t teach such things. But I’m getting there 
with both feet. I found a lot of liens for lumber and work on it that 
are ahead of the mortgage, and I am arranging to get them in to fore- 
close. Then I found there had been some street ing and paving 
and curbing ordinances passed that will take several thousand dollars, 
and the cuss that owns the mortgage never can pay them.”’ 

** But how are you going to pay them any more than the other man?” 

“*Haven’t just exactly decided that point myself, Molly.”’ 


‘*Struck bottom at last, Molly! I’m comfortable for the first time.” 

“‘And how much are you worth now? I am losing confidence in 
your estimates.’’ 

Pe Replace it, my dear, replace it quick! It will be all right this 
ie.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“* Well, it looks as though I had dropped another $25,000 or so.”’ 

**John, you don’t mean to say that it’s all gone?’’ 

“It bears aclose resemblance to something similar, Molly. I have 
traded out everything and wiped out all the indebtedness ; but the 
blasted sponge mopped the whole slate. It seems as if I had been play- 
ing with a great big soap-bubble on a rock. The soap-bubble was mine. 
The rock belonged to the other fellow. When the bubble bursted the suds 
stuck to the rock !’’ 

**But you have some money left in bank? ’’ 

** All blowed in in commissions. Brother Smith worked ten days on 
that last trade for me. It takes a high order of genius. As the goods 
can’t be split, the commission has to be in cash, of course.” 
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‘* And is the three thousand that I saved with such hard work out of 
your salary all gone too?” 

** Molly, I’m awfully afraid somebody has got it. But it’s worth it all 
to see how nobly you stand adversity. Thanks to sense we 
have no big display advertisement to take down, and no diamonds to run 
to your uncle’s with. We are rich in experience if no longer in fancy, 
and—Molly, I’ve got the school back.’’ 

“My, I’m so glad! You will talk respectable English again, then. 
Won't it seem m ¢ to have a decent steak once more?” 

‘*T am afraid we'll have to wait a bit for the steak. My first month’s 
salary is loaned to Deacon Jones,” 

“Why, John, how could you, when we need it so much, and he is 
bankrupt ?”’ 

‘“* He is on the school-board.”’ 

‘* And will you have to wait a month before you get any money?” 
“Two of them, my love.”’ 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter with the second month’s salary?” 

** Loaned to Brother Smith.” 

**Is he on the school-board, too?” 

“‘ No, but his brother-in-law is. Pass the beans, please.”’ 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE PITy oF IT. 


BY BERTHA S WILKINS 


. 10 ONE who has lived and worked in an Indian 

oe q boarding-school with heart and eyes open, the life 

Ni, of the children appears as it really is, lonely and 

mii forlorn, thongh the visitor is often impressed by 
the order and system of institution life. 

On hearing the children singing grace at the 
table, an impressionable lady exclaimed enthusias- 
tically, ‘‘Oh, what a glorious work! What an 
influence for good!" Yet this same “‘ influence 
for good ”’ is killing the Indian children as surely 
as our bullets killed their ancestors. 

Tribes which have yielded to our “ civilization,’’ and have given 
their children to the schools, are dying out, while tribes like Navajos, 
who have strenuously opposed our overtures, have increased in num- 
bers since 1868 from 12,000 to 22,000. They are not only se)f-support- 
ing but wealthy, though their large reservation is mostly barren and ‘ 
waterless; with industry and care their herds of sheep and cattle afford 
an ample income. 

The boarding-school dormitory, with its rows of snowy beds, about 
which the visitor goes into raptures, has another aspect at times. 
While watching almost a hundred coughing boys retire on a cold night, 
a government physician remarked, ‘‘ These places are death-traps. It’s 
impossible to protect the healthy from contamination in such a place. 
The windows must be open for ventilation, and there is no mother nor 
father to see that the covers are not kicked off.” 


*The editor’s series of ay aoee on “My Brother’s Keeper,” of which No. VII was 
printed last month, is now porarily interrupted, for variety’s sake, to allow other 
witnesses to be heard. There is no intention, however, to abandon this crusade for 
manhood’s sake and mercy’s. The magazine means to pour stead _ on the 
abuses and ignorance and injustice which mark — eo system of Indian edut® 
tion ; in the simple belief that Americans wish to d justly and will deal justly when 


they know how. 

‘Shiss Wilkins, whose sound paper is given herewith, is a noble and earnest woman 
whom I have no hesitation in vouching for. She is an experienced teacher of Indians 
im government schools, and a competent witness. Her theory is a theory, albeit a 
good one ; but her statements of fact are strictly true and very mildly stated.—Eb. 
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Another objection to these great schools is, that any institution is a 
sorry home for a little child. Children need above all else love, and 
nothing but love will satisfy them. 

A boyof six who had made his little mark in a reservation school, 
was asked by his teacher, ‘“‘ Will you come with me to my home and go 
to school where white boys go? ere are engines and big houses, and 
you shall see the ocean with the ships. There are grapes and apples 
and all kinds of fruits toeat. You will be asmart man when you are 
big, and you will get money when you work!" 

‘I like to go to see the engines and the ships on the ocean,” he 
answered, thoughtfully, ‘“‘but my papa will be — sorry. When I come 
to this school, not far away, my papa just cry and put his hand on my 
head and put me up on his arm and will not let me go. I like my 
papa. Just catch fish for me and put it on fire with salt and we have a 
good time to eat. No, I not go far away from my papa. And my 
ays = baby. Just cry and laugh and like to play with me too, 

t ” 

What io we do to compensate the child for such memories of home, 
which are in themselves a benediction ? 

When children droop and pine with homesickness, or some other 
ailment at boarding-schools, they can usually be saved by sending them 
home. This is sometimes done in time to save them; more often they 
come home to die. It is awkward for the Superintendent to report 
deaths. Dying is not in the curriculum. 

At the Los Angeles Institute, Major Pratt of the Carlisle School had 
the satisfaction of hearing some of his graduates defending his position 
as champion of the policy of doing away with reservations and rearing 
all Indian children in institutions. Since his influence is so strong 
upon his students, it is to be deplored that the Major cannot give them 


some of his own splendid physical vi vigo t; for the three young Indians 


who championed his cause, though irable in spirit and genuine in 
conviction, were, in their low state of health, living arguments against 
our system of education.* 

However far behind modern pedagogical methods the Roman Catholic 
Indian schools may be, they are usually in very Page locations, 
with orchards and vegetable gardens, making it possible to vary the 
children’s diet. One of the great hardships of the children at the 
boarding-schools is the monotony of the diet and the lack of vegetables. 
They usually have more meat and coffee than is oF any for children, and, 
even in the spring and fall, neither fresh vegetables nor fruits. 

The government furnishes white flour (not whole-wheat as they have 
it at home), meat, beans, hominy, rice, molasses, coffee, tea, some sugar, 
some milk, and a low grade of dried fruits. 

So much for the physical conditions; the moral conditions are even 
worse. In many instances the dormitories are schools of vice; here 
the influence of the bad child has few restrictions. 

It is often said that the Indian camp is a low place— that depends 
upon its distance from low whites, as a rule. A class of twenty boys 
between the ages of ten and eighteen, was received into a reservation 
school direct from ‘‘the camp.’’ They had never been in ‘‘civilization’’ 
and had to learn the use of knives, forks, chairs, etc. They were, how- 
ever, a frank, manly set of boys; compared with boys in our public 
schools, they were much above the average in manly qualities, with 
the exception of two. The oldest was morally low, having been on the 
range with the Mexican cowboys, and another was lowering and savage 
in disposition. He was the only one of the class, be it remarked, who 
could speak English. For some time he acted as interpreter. 


*This is literally true. They were bright and a ty but physically a sad deteri- 
oration from the average of their own home people.—Ep. 
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The homes from which these cpio boys came could not have 
been corrupt—since men do not gather figs from thistles. 

When they left school in the spring, however, their faces had hard- 
need. With their knowledge of English they had gained in knowledge 
of evil. After spending the summer at their homes (tiny mud huts on 
the desert) they usually return in the fall with a healthy bronze and 
some of the old time wholesomeness upon their faces. 

Economists divide all the activities represented by the word “civiliza- 
tion” into two classes. Those necessary for the physical, mental or 
moral welfare of the individual or of society in general are the essen- 
tials of our civilization ; all unnecessary activities, such as the produc- 
tion of useless luxuries, the changes of fashions, and the awful waste of 
competition, constitute the non-essentials 

To the essential activities belong those which furnish the wholesome 
food-stuffs, materials for clothing and the education of all. Education, 
broadly considered, comprises not only schools, but also the press and 
all truly artistic and scientific professions. 

This essential part of our civilization represents enlightened sim- 
plicity with no limit to its advancement as soon as relieved from the en- 
cumbrance of the non-essentials. 

The civilization of the Indians, and other primitive races, represents 
unenlightened simplicity, which remains well-nigh stationary for ages. 
The connection is obvious; in our attempts at civilizing a primitive 
race, their simplicity should remain ; but for their ignorance we should 
give them enlightenment. 

What child-study is doing for education, race-study should do for 
= peoples. If, therefore, a permanent commission were estab- 

ished under the guidance of the Bureau of Ethnology, for instance, 
with its workers trained in such settlements as Hull House in Chicago, 
where they might receive the baptism of the newly-awakened spirit of 
altruism, the Indian would, for the first time, have a chance to develop 
his possibilities. 

Under scientific direction the natural tendency and invariable habit of 
our primitive race to a community life might be studied. After some 
experiments with the slum-children of New York city, Mr. George has 
evolved his Junior Republic. The children are learning self-government, 
cheerful obedience to laws, the value of money and the necessity of work. 

This knowledge is exactly what the Indians can use. Self-government 
and obedience they know, and should be allowed to retain; the other 
they can learn. It should be taken to the Indian home. In the straight- 
jacket of our great boarding-schools the children learn at best only obe- 
dience to—strangers. 

The institutionalized village, as Mr. George has evolved it, offers a 
rational solution to the problem of the primitive races; it is practically 
@ course in self-government under inspiring leadership, not under 

“* management.” 

Given favorable agricultural conditions, the physical needs of all the 
Indians can be supplied codperatively by the Indians themselves ; ra- 
tions would be unnecessary. 

A village of huts, large enough for comfort and decency ; a large 
oven to supply bread for all; a sewing-room ; a laundry ; a kitchen, 
such as we find in European’ cities, where wholesome food can be 
bought cooked, in any quantity and at cost; bath-rooms and swim- 
= ‘tank and a general meeting-room where entertainments of a 

olesome kind might be given ; a nursery, kindergarten, a day-school ; 
= of these departments the Indiaus themselves might learn to conduct. 
Any who were not inclined to fit themselves into such conditions should 
be given full freedom to face the problem of getting a living alone; 
the very motive of the codperation being to secure freedom for the indi- 
vidual—freedom from vices, diseases and overwork. 





PIONEERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, ETc. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 
ESCALANTE'S LETTER (1778). 


Pursuing its fixed policy — which is to be entertaining if possible, but 
valuable anyhow—this magazine continues * its publication of rare doc= 
uments of early Western history hitherto unavailable to the average 
student. 

A compact and very accurate sketch of the bloodiest episode in all 
Southwestern history—the Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, and the Recon- 
quest of New Mexico, which took more than a decade to complete — is 
given in this letter of the Franciscan missionary, Fray Silvestre Velez 
de Escalante. He condenses the account from official documents then 
in the archives at Santa Fé, before our civilized blood had come in with 
the kind of officials that sold heaps of these priceless historic docu- 
ments to the ragman. Whatever sins of omission or commission the 
conquistadores were guilty of in New Mexico, they never did anything 
more vandal than that destruction of archives for waste paper in our 
Gov. Pile’s administration ; and this historic fact should make us rather 
more tolerant of our predecessors. 

All this aside, the red uprising and the gallant reconquest, more than 
two centuries ago, are of deep thrill asa human story. The loneliness 
and heroism of that early pioneering of New Mexico, the pathos of the 
greatest “Indian massacre ’’ in what is now United States, and the new 
winning of that Frontier by some of the most desperate military assaults 
in American history—these are quite as interesting, perhaps, as the aver- 
age ‘‘make-believe’’ stories. Fray Silvestre’s summary is a valuable 
historical “‘source.”” A ‘‘ popular” review of these events, digested 
from every known document, may be found in Zhe Spanish Pioneers.t 

In this close translation and annotation, parentheses are used simply 
to aid lucidity ; but brackets indicate supplied or explanatory words. 


LETTER 
of the Father 
FRAY SILVESTRE VELEZ DE ESCALANTE, 
written 
ON THE 2D OF APRIL, IN THE YEAR 1778. 


1. Reverend Father reader, now my lord: As much because of the 
necessary duties of the office I have already twice resigned, though in 
vain, as because of the journey which I made to El Paso this winter, I 
have not been able either to read or make extracts from the MSS. of 
these government archives ; except from the year 1680 (there are no 
older papers here) in which year this kingdom was lost, to the year 
1692, in which Don Diego de Vargas began the winning back of it. I 

Ny Jen.-May, 180 Ry Reglamenio, ot code of iowe, for A. government of Califor- 


-M (translation and fac-si on the first Co- 
(1748), Te, -Feb., 1898 (translation and origioal) — Gigedo, Viceroy 





ot New Spain, Report on Californ  renteton), ne-Oct., ; Zérate-Salmeron, 
Relacion, New Mexico and California from 1588-1626, ie. noe Feb. ‘1900, , translation. 


tA. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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hope to disengage myself, and in the coming [months of ] May and 
June to finish examining the documents which remain. All whatso- 
ever I find useful, I will send together, whither Your Reverence may 
bid me. And although just now I have not the necessary quiet, never- 
theless, that Your Reverence may see that these delays are not excuses, 
but that truly I desire to do your pleasure, herewith shall go this 
epitome of the information gathered from the [official] papers of Don 
Antonio de Otermin ; of Don Domingo Gironza Petriz de Cruzate (who 
succeeded him in the governorship in August of 1683) ; of Don Pedro 
Romeros Posada (who succeeded Gironza in 1688 and governed a year 
and [some] months, Don Domingo Gironza resuming the governorship 
in the [year] of 1689), and of Don Diego de Vargas who succeeded him 
in 1691. Of the predecessors of Otermin there are in these archives no 
edicts nor any other document [paper] whatsoever ; for even those 
[documents] pertaining to the first years of the government of the said 
Otermin are lacking. Some [other governers] are named incidentally 
in various memorials [representaciones] and depositions made to Oter- 
min, after the general [Pueblo] uprising, by various citizens of this 
kingdom [New Mexico was then a reino of the Spanish crown, governed 
by a “Governor and Captain-General’’]; and these the Father Fray 
Francisco Farfan says had been governors successively before Otermin. 
And these are all as follows: Don Fernando de Arguéllo was governor 
in 1645 ; Don Hernando Ugarte y la Concha in 1650; Don Fernando de 
Villannova, Don Juan de Medrano, Don Juan de Miranda, and Don 
Juan Francisco Trevifio. This Trevifio was succeeded by Otermin. 
This is the most that I have found concerning: the ancient governors, 
from Don Juan de Ofiate up to Otermin. 
2 This kingdom of New Mexico, before it was lost by the gencral 
uprising of the Indians [1680], was composed of forty-six pueblos of 
Christian Indians, and one town of Spaniards—which was at first that 
of San Gabriel del Yunque,* and later that of Santa Fé, capital of the 
kingdom, as it is today ; with various farms [estancias] also of Spaniards. 
[These were] situated in various places on the banks of the Del Norte 
river sr Grande] ; and tho’ altogether they included more population 
than ta Fé, on account of their being much scattered and distant 
from one another they did not merit the name of pueblo. A few years 
before the said uprising, the hostile Apaches destroyed, by almost con- 
tinuous invasions, seven pueblos of the said 46. One [was] in the 
province of Zufii, and this was Jahuicu [Hawiku]; and seven [six] in 
the valley of the Salt Lakes. These were Chilili, Tafique [Tajique] and 
marac [Cuaraf] of the Tehua Indians ; Ab6, Jumancas and Tabira,t of 
Tompiros. All the which were on the Eastern skirts of the Sandia 
range [that part of it now known as the Manzano], except two which 
were distant from the range and toward the Salines. Nearly all the 
confines of this kingdom were then occupied by the infidels of the 
Apache tribe [nacion }, distinguished by different names according to the 
lands each portion dwelt upon ; and only on the west of the province 
of Moqui were neighbors [text “‘confiaban,’’ evidently misprint for 
confinaban], as today, the [Indians] of the Cofnina [Cosnino] tribe. 
At the beginning of the governorship of Don Antonio de Otermin, 
they let themselves be seen, and established communication with the 
Spaniards. From there [are] the Yutas [Utes], of whom until then 
there had been [no ?] information. Of the Comanche tribe, if any in- 
formation was had in the last century, it was not known until the 
present one, in which [century] the Yutas introduced them to the 
pueblo of Taos.t Today they dominate nearly all the plains and the 


*Contraction for Yuge-uinge; San Gabriel de los Espafi founded by Ofiate 1598 
where Chamita now stands. This was deserted, and Santa Fé founded, by Offate, 


“The Land of Poco Tiempo, Chap. XI, Scribner’s. 
this magazire for Jan., 1898, p. 74. 
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country of the Buffalo, which formerly the Yutas and Apaches pos- 
sessed. For that [i.e. the buffalo] they called those who lived on said 
Plains, Cowboy Apaches [vaqueros], and other infidel tribes. And 
thus on the northeast, east and southeast they bound this kingdom to- 
day, these said Comanches; and on the north and northwest the Yutas ; 
and from the west-northwest to the south-southeast, the Apaches. 

3. The year of 1680 (the second of Otermin’s government), on the 
10th day, an Indian of the Pueblo of San Juan de Los Caballeros [St. 
John of the Gentlemen, named by the Spaniards for the gentleness and 
courtesy of the natives] found himself a fugitive in the pueblo of Taos. 

He was] of the Tehua tribe, and was named Po-pé. In the time of 
Gov.] Don Juan Francisco Trevifio he had been imprisoned with 46 
other Tehuas for having committed various murders, idolatry and evil- 
doing ; and on this occasion he went fleeing on account of other new 
crimes of this class. Being thus in this pueblo, he plotted the general 
uprising, and from there sent messengers to all the pueblos of the 
kingdom ; for already, from beforehand, they secretly obeyed him. He 
had persuaded them that whatever the padres [priests] and governors 
ordered them was directed to no other purpose than to enslave them 
each day more.* And they feared him, because all were persuaded that 
he held frequent and express communication with the fiend, and that 
for this reason he could do them all the harm he might wish. All the 
pueblos agreed, except those of the Piros—for although the Queres of 
the pueblos of the Cieneguilla [text Cienegail], and the Tanos, showed 
some repugnance, at the time of [carrying the plot into] execution they 
follo the rest. The day determined upon for attacking all the 
monasteries and houses of the Spaniards was the 18th of August. But 
this treachery was discovered on the 9th (and it could not be avoided), 
for the Tanos [Indians] of San Crist6bal and San Ldzaro gave warning 
to the Father Custodian, who was then Fray Juan Bernal, and he 
-promptly sent it on, with a letter, to the governor. Likewise the Peccos 
Pecos] revealed the conspiracy to their minister, the Father Fray Fer- 
nando de Velasco, who on the same day communicated it to the gov- 
ernor. The [governor] on account of these warnings, and another upon 
the said matter, which he received at the same time from the alcalde of 
Eras, caused to be seized two Indians of the pueblo of 

ue, who, on behalf of the Tehuas, had gone to call together the 

‘anos and Queres. Seeing by this that they were discovered, the 
Taos, Picuries and Tehua [Indians] broke out by order of the said 
Po-pé, and attacked the monasteries and the houses of the Spaniards, 
carrying everything with blood and fire, the 10th day of that same 
August, before dawn. All the rest of the rallied pueblos, soon as they 
knew this, did the same. They took the lives of 18 priests (among 
them the Father Custodian) and three other lay brothersf; and 380 Span- 
iards, this number including men, children, women and domestics 
[criados], and a few Spanish women who were kept as captives. The 
remnant Spanish population, and a number of priests besides, who did 
not perish, divided into two parties. In the pueblo of Isleta those as- 


* This is a fair statement of the case. Rather different from the usual nt idea 
that the Pueblos were enslaved, forced to work in mines (which did not exist), etc. 
Po-pé’s ment was that the churches and schools would resu// in slavery. The scien- 
tific preci of this estimate are overwhelming. 


Th martyr missionaries were as follows, the pueblo where they were slain being 
given : ,G ; Tomas de Torres, Nambé ; Juan Do- 


mingo de Vera, Gal ; Juan B Pré, Tesuque ; Fernando de Velasco, 





Pecos and Galisteo ; Luis ae Morales, San Tidefonso : Matias Rendon, Picuries; An- 


tonio Mora, Taos; Manual Tinoco, between San Marcos and Galisteo; Francisco 

, Juan Talabdn and José de Montas de Oca, all at Santo Dom : 
Antonio Sanchez de Pr6, San Ildefonso; Luis Maldonado, Acoma; Juan del Val, 
Halona (Zufii) ; José de Figueroa, Abuatui (Mogui); A no de Santa Maria, José de 
Espoleto, Oraibe (Moqui); José Truxillo Xongo-pabi (Zufii); Juan de Santa Maria, 
Jemez ; Juan dela Pedrosa, Taos. 
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sembled who had lived at San Felipe and points down stream. On the 
14th they started on their flight for El Paso; for the rebels spread the 
werd that the governor and all those in the town [Santa Fé, then the 
only vi//a in N. Mex.] had already perished. Those of the Cafiada [of 
Cochiti] congregated and fortified themselves in the house of the 
Alcalde Mayor [mayor and judge] of that jurisdiction. Being few in- 
deed, they defended themselves by being together, until Otermin sent 
them succor, and they came to incorporate themselves with those in 
the Town. On the 15th this [Santa Fé] was besieged on the south side 
[the mountains wall it elsewhere] by the Taos [Indians] of San 
Marcos, San Crist6bal and Galisteo, the Queres of the Ciénega, and the 
Pecos. They took possession of the houses of the Tlascala [Mex.] In- 
dians, who lived in the ward [called] ‘‘ Analco,’’ and set fire to the 
chapel of San Miguel. 

The said [Indians] were 500 men-of-arms. Against them sallied the 
Spaniards of the Town, and joined such bloody battle as lasted more 
than six hours. Our men would have conquered, had not the Taos, Pic- 
uries and Tehuas arrived. These besieged the said Town on the north 
side, and began to attack in force the royal buildings in which were 
gathered the women and children [families], as well those of the Town 
as those from San Marcos, and from the Cafiada, along with those of 
the Tlascalans. In five days they gained and got possession of the 
greater part of the Town, burning some houses and quartering them- 
selves in others. They set fire to the church and monastery, and left the 
Spaniards no more ground than what was occupied by the royal houses 
and the plaza. They cut off the water from them, and reduced them to 
the last peril. Already the rebels were close upon 3000 men; and ours, 
between soldiers, citizens and domestics, did not count up 150—where- 
fore they scarce had spirit to take their arms in their hand. But as the 

overnor saw that already there was no other means than to risk it to 

through the besiegers, he set in array the few men-at-arms he had, 
with the three priests who labored hard enough to relieve them of some- 
what of that dire dismay and terror which possessed all. On the 20th, 
with only 100 men, the governor fell upon the enemy, invoking the 
sweet name of Mary. He slew more than 300 of them, captured 43 
whom he promptly had shot [hizo arcabucear] in the plaza, took from 
them some arms and horses, and made them raise the seige and go out 
fleeing. Of ours, only five perished in all the time of the siege, but 
many were wounded; and among them the governor with a [musket 
ball ta his chest and another wound on the forehead, though neither o 
the two was dangerous. At once, without detention, Otermin marched, 
with the three priests (who were the Fathers Fray Francisco Gomez de 
la Cadena, actual minister of the Town ; Fray Andrés Durdn, guardian 
of the monstrance [casket in which the Host is kept]; and Fray Fran- 
cisco Farfan), with the aforesaid people, retreating toward El Paso, At 
the halt at San [text, “fray’’] Crist6bal, he overtook the Lt. Gen. 
Alonso Garcia, seven more priests, and the citizens of down the river. 
From here all went on to the halt of the Salineta [salt pond], where 
they made a plaza de armas [military square]. They were here a little 
time, until they proceeded to another halt which they named San Lo- 
renzo, in which they suffered great want, in spite of the fact that the 
Father Fray Francisco Ayeta, then Solicitor of the kingdom, gave them 
free rations [les franque6] in the name of His Majesty Carlos II, and 
caused to be issued to them daily ten horned cattle and ten fanegas of 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








We have too many cynics nowadays. Thereisenough to pro- TO 
voke cynicism, no doubt—but, after all, it’s a coward’s refuge MANY 
from the ills we have and ought to mend. It isa fool’s part CYNICS. 
not to see when things go wrong; acur’s to let them go; a man’s and 
a woman’s part to face them, understand them and fight them—hopeful 
always. When the world stops growing it will rot. When society 
stops growing it has rotted. And the world never did grow and never 
can grow in any other way than by its individual grains. It is not so 
smart or so good yet that it can rest, nor spoiled enough to be thrown 
away. There is nothing so bad it cannot be mended, and nothing so 
good it does not need bettering. And these things are ‘‘up to”’ you 
and me. 


Mr. Moody’s appreciation on another page deals with the OUR 
miracle that is perhaps trite to some Californians but is eternal WINTER 
in its beauty. The wild flowers of a California “winter” are so RAINBOW. 
heavenly a glory as never elsewhere beamed on this old earth. The 

inal Garden of Eden had not their parallel, for the simple reason 
that it hadn’t room, even if it could have had as many kinds of flowers 
—as of course it couldn’t, for plain evolutionary reasons. 

There was doubtless never another land where a man could walk 400 
miles and trample a flower at every step—as John Muir records of the 
great central valley of California before it had been turned into such 
vast wheat fields as man had never even dreamed of before. We have 
no 400-mile flower carpet left: nothing but square leagues of winter 
bloom. There are plenty of Californians who used to know all the 
New England flowers, and campaign among them with the old Gray’s 
Manual ; but no one ever saw in New England, at any season, any 
flower in such mass, nor any such variety of flowers, as is common here 
in every normal winter. e “poppy” fields are of course most fa- 
mous, by their richness of Etruscan gold ; and one perfect day I saw their 
glow against the Sierra Madre from the deck of a Pacific Mail steamer, 
at least 30 miles away. But they are no lovelier and no more lavish 
than plenty of other flowers, in this land where Mother Nature is not 
stingy. And possibly the Nature that gives a new life and glory to the 
flower will have something to say in developing even so slow and stupid 
a plant as humanity ! 


Precisely how clear a title we have to call ourselves civilized TH® SHADOW 
is just now being searched by the abstract office upon whose OF A 
report the Supreme Bench of Posterity will pass. Vandals CRIME. 
whose god is their belly are moving to cut down the Calaveras grove of 
Big Trees. If we permit them, we are as base as they. Savages, of 
course, are never such brutes. They take what wood they need to keep 
warm, and no more. It takes the camp-followers of civilization—the 
men who have grown up within reach of schools, churches and art— 
even to conceive of such a barbarity as turning this grove of the 
noblest trees in the world into boards, to be peddled at $17.50 per M. 

Now the Big Trees may be ‘‘ on some one’s land;”’ but they belong 
to California. They belong to every man in the United States who has 
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risen above the mind and conscience of a razorback porker. And if 
the men who “‘ own” them are of the stuff to sell them for slaughter,* 
we ought to be of the stuff to stop it. There is some proper way to 
avert this crime. Government is simply a machine to work the will of 
the people—and there is enough machine to do the work. Mostly it is 
engaged in labor which could be deferred. It is time for Gov. Gage to 
wake up, for our legislators to wake up, for the people to wake up. 
The petty intrigues will keep till day after tomorrow ; but if the Cala- 
veras sequoias are cut down it will take 7000 years to replace them—and 
for 7000 years the California which let them be cut down would be a 
byword. If it is found the State hasn’t legal strings to trip up these 
barbarians, then the State must go to the national government for re- 
dress—and with the impetus to get it. Senator Perkins and Senator 
Bard and our congressmen are good and useful representatives; but in 
all their lives they will never have a chance to do work so enduring 
unto the ages as if they preserve these trees. The Lion believes in law. 
He has taken his rifle to help maintain it against ‘‘ mob justice.’”’ And 
he is sure there are enough laws in the United States to suppress crime. 
But if there are not, let us find out; and meantime advise these public 
enemies who are infinitely more dangerous than a poor vulgar murderer, 
that if they go to chopping before we can get a law, some of the Cala- 
veras redwoods will dangle a new sort of cone. 


In one important direction, at least—and perhaps in several— 


OUT OF the University of Texas is approving itself a good living force 


TEXAS. in Western scholarship. Under Dr. Geo. P. Garrison, the de- 

partment of history is doing a sort of work of which, to their reproach 
be it said, most of our bigger and richer universities are startlingly 
neglectful—and that is original research and publication in State and 
cabana history. Dr. Garrison is not only an inspiration and a balance- 
wheel to his students, but a vital energy in the Texas State Historical 
Association and editor of its useful and honorable Quarter/y. These are 
steps in the right direction, and should rouse larger universities to 
emulation at least. A chair of history nowadays, if it does not rally 
recruits to original local research and open the records, is rather a fossil 
inutility—particularly here in the West, where out of so long and so 
romantic a past’so little of the real material for exact history is even to- 
day accessible to the ordinary student. Our colleges, little and big, 
ought to be doing something for the publication of original ‘‘sources.”’ 
It is rather a pity for a great State to be represented in so vital a line 
of modern scholarship only by what this little magazine is able to do 
at its proper cost. 


GETTING President Arthur Hadley, of Vale, a fine young impulse al- 
AT THE ‘ready seriously felt in a fine old body, advises that we apply 





ROOT. the social “ cut direct” to men who make money dishonestly. 
He argues, and very justly, that men will mot be unscrupulous to get 
millions if the rest of us are scrupulous not to bow to the millions if 
they are dirty. The only reason why money may be dangerous is that 
we are rather inclined to be mighty polite to money, no matter whence 
it came. Trusts and millionaires are not so much to blame as a society 
ready to think their “‘ means’’ justify their ends. 

Prest. Hadley has a good idea; and good ideas are always worth 
tracking to their lair. It might, for instance, interest the forceful 
young President of Yale to read Margaret Sherwood’s Henry Worthing- 
ton, Idealist. It is only a novel; but it applies his own political econ- 
omy several stages nearer home. Its suggestion, if even more chivalric 
than his, is also farther consistent. If colleges, libraries and other 
public utilities would refuse any endowment because the money was 
not quite clean, it would much more seriously jolt the conscience of 
money-getters than any individual snubbing. Imagine a magnate giv- 


Fie ealy just to cay that Mr. Sperry has long tried to have the grove bought for the 
pu 
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ing Harvard a million dollars; and Harvard pausing even a moment to 
enquire “‘how was it made?” I[ ne Ha investigating and 
maybe saying: ‘‘ We feel obliged to decline this gift for the reason 
that it represents methods we do not wish our young men to follow.” 
Fancy Harvard! Or any other institution! But also fancy the million- 
aire thus snubbed! Fancy the shock to “‘ society !’’ 

There is, of course, the other side. Practical persons may say, ‘‘ Yes, 
this money was ill-made, but now it can be well spent. Isn’t that 
better than having it spent as shamefully as it was made?’’ Well, that 
depends. It is no better spent than made if it is used to teach young 
men that if they can learn Greek they may forget scruples. But it is a 
long question and a wide one, and perhaps truth is somewhere in its 
middle. Maybe the colleges might compromise honorably; take the 
million and devote ten per cent. of it to a chair for teaching that noth- 
ing in the donor’s money became him like the “‘leaving’’ of it. 


mparison, the population of California is PANIC 
above that of any _ State in average intelligence and AMONG THE 
morals, This is for the very simple evolutionary reason that RECRUITS. 
its people come by choice, not by chance. But their very newness car- 
ries some penalty. For instance, in the ease with which they panic 
— the bere Where a ny is toe, Be, takes the pt of gravita- 

ior granted. He expects the grace o to come out all right. He 
doesn’t expect any country that could produce Aim to go to the dogs by 
way of the weather. 

in a new country, where he isn’t quite sure whether God rules or 
not, any d from a hearsay program alarms him. If it doesn’t 
rain on the day he has been told it ought to rain, he worries. It isn’t 
complimentary to his maker nor to own intelligence—but perhaps it 
is human nature, 

Men and brethren, do not worry! If California peters out, the rest of 
the continent will go too. There will be none 1 
we are not in any direct succession to be mourned. The very worst 
thing we have is a good many “‘tenderfeet”— and even they will digest. 
** While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 


When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falis—the world.” 


A matter of fourteen years ago two young men of assorted 4S TOA 

sizes used to tramp the seared valleys of Southern Arizona to- HARDWOOD 
, nominally to hunt, but perhaps, in fact, merely getting FINISH. 

joy of their legs. As unlike as possible in type, they agreed in tough- 
ness. One was a hickory sapling, and one a trunk of oak. The wiry, 
brown newspaper man had had an uncommon experience of tramping 
on rough frontiers, and has had more since ; but to this date he has never 
tried another man who could ‘‘keep him going”’ all day except this 
blonde Hercules of an army surgeon then new to the West; medium- 
tall, square, very broad, with a grip like a grizzly, a torso like Atlas, 
and level eyes, and a jaw no child would fear and no sensible bully dis- 

If for nothing else than the fellowship of men fit to be out of 
doors, a bond must have grown between the two out of a whole post 
who preferred to go out and master the desert rather than stale at poker 
in De Long’s, what time all waited summons to the field. But there was 
something else ; for the young surgeon was as marked and as rare a type 
in manfulness, integrity and poise as in his extraordinary physical en- 
dowment. From either point of view, he was one man in forty or fifty 
thousand. 

It was in the last pat Apache outbreak, just before splendid Lawton 
made that grey-wolf campaign which finally ran down Geronimo and 
promoted—Miles. The surgeon was Lawton’s right hand ; his fellow 
tramp was to have been the left. But just in the waiting ‘‘ the paper’ 
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needed him at home. It was reorganizing, it claimed its man, and it 
had his pledge. But he still keeps Lawton’s telegrams urging him back 
to join the expedition in which a place was reserved for him. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not know, until too late, how much of a place. For 
his newspaper chief was too good a friend and too a soldier to have 
held back a city editor from being Lawton’s chief of scouts, had they 
known. 

Times have changed since then. Lawton—God rest him !—is dead ; 
the foremost soldier in a war he did not as a man believe in. Geronimo 
teaches a Sunday school in Florida. A little frontier newspaper has 
grown to a giant, which would never miss a much better man than it 
once could not spare ; and its “‘ Colonel’ is now a Major-General. And 
the young company surgeon on an Arizona post is picked up over 
the heads of an army to be Governor-General Leonard Wood, of Cuba ; 
a model of what appointments should be and so seldom are. Would 
that our new subjects everywhere might never know a smaller type of 
American manhood ! 


“THAT WERE The passing of John Ruskin is after all rather a comfort than 
' NOT BORN a shock to those who loved him—which means all who intelli- 


TO DIE.” gently love Truth. It was his release from the shadow ; for 
his own flame flickered out several years ago. Only a body was 
left to die. And the real Ruskin will never — so long as there is left 
on earth a heart wherein the flower of immortality can soil to grow. 
Timely—as the world always finds her greatest—he came at perhaps 
the psychologic moment when a P ar: ge was most needed to arrest and 
shame the swift corruption of i by commercialism. The disease 
spreads still ; but its antidote is known. Even as vulgarity and philistin- 
ism were never so rampant as now, the People who Think are better- 
armed than ever to combat them. Probably no other man ever lived 
who did = so much for Art—and Art does not mean the snippy 
‘*shop”’ of degenerates, but man’s conscience for the Beautiful and 
True. Ruskin was not infinite. He even made mistakes. But he was 
an inspiration and a light and a standard. No man can follow Ruskin 
and be cheap or venal or shallow or untrue. 


BS Bn SOS eens 60 the Ceeenes comee every Soy, 
to expect them to take it out of 


—- get angry if you suggest that maybe they haven’t any, even in 
camphor, 

Now, the poor Uitlanders! Think of those wicked Boers shame- 
fully ‘“‘downtrodding’’ the virtuous aliens, who “are  two- 
thirds of the population’ of the Transvaal and pay nine-tenths of the 
taxes—and even then cannot become citizens without becoming citizens! 
Think of it! Think of Englishmen not being allowed to vote in the 
United States until they become naturalized! Just—/‘hink. And while 
you are about it, think upon the arithmetic of your youth. 

The Uitlanders are two-thirds of the ulation of the Transvaal—so 
our British and Tory friends swear. Unless the multiplication table has 
changed its mind lately, that means that they outnumber the Boers two 
. = + where are they now? —_ ig 7 ered feos 
of U ers, cooped upon some kopje, an y stan 
half their number of unwashed oppressors? Noticed any roster of an 


Uitlander ent cod ting with brave old ‘‘Bobs”? What has 
— of th “two-thirds of the population”? Have they a// run 
away 


Now, the Thirteen Colonies were two million when they won their 
liberty from England, which then had twelve million. We were not two 
to one but one to six. And as there are still some people in America 
with the blood of Lexington in their veins, it is a little too soon to ask 
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taking away their independence, we must at least give them our own 
sort of liberty in return. We cannot make them accept this country as 
their country, and then forbid them to travel where they like in it, and 
to trade freely with it. I say ‘“‘must’’ and “‘cannot” for the simple 
reason that the United States must not and cannot be a liar and a ty- 
rant.. Does anyone care to dispute that? Now, Hawaii, Cuba and the 
Philippines come under the same moral law as Puerto Rico. We have 
taken them ; if we keep them we must treat them justly. We cannot 
and dare not be more wicked and more stupid even than Spain, whose 
colonial history is a solemn warning. But unless we oppress these 
islands and starve them by taxation, and keep them under the fist of 
the United States but not under its Constitution, why, we must ruin our 
own laborers and producers—our California fruit-growers, sugar-grow- 
ers, laborers, among others. Free trade and unrestricted immigration 
between us and the islands will ruin our backbone class; the other 
thing will ruin the ten million poor devils we have forced to accept 
“2 ”* at our hands. 

It isn’t so simple to play empire after all. A plain republic, which 
the noblest Constitution on earth is big enough to cover, is safer and 
better. And it is now confessed, of course, by the Administration, that 
the Constitution isn’t big enough to cover the Islands. 


Capt. Alfred T. Mahan is a justly famous writer on sea power. 


AND Perhaps too famous for his own good. The hen which broods 
SHANGHAIED. too long on one nest rises with uncertain gait and a vacant 





eye for everything but her glass eggs. Sky and earth and air are mere 
background for the brood she never wearies of counting beforehand. 
And something of this at times marks human incubators of a theory. 
Capt. Mahan, rising from obscurity to fame by a fine commentary upon 
the use of ships and guns when we need them, has worked himself 
into the conviction that we need guns and ships all the time, and 
nothing else—except, of course, a Captain Mahan to direct them. This 
tendency, indeed, is in human nature as much asin hen nature. It isa 
tremendous temptation for men of war to fi that their ‘‘ chance’’ is 
after all their country’s misfortune. The well balanced natures resist. 
Grant and Sherman were not the worst soldiers we have had; but they 
detested war. Capt. Mahan, it is hardly necessary to remark, is not of 
their stature—except that he can write much better than either. But 
there are indications that while the rest of his mental crew is drilling 
overtime his common-sense has gone ashore and got shanghaied. Cer- 
tainly Capt. Mahan would never have been heard of unless he had 
started with more brains than he is using on the present dog-watch. 
‘* The United States,” he says in the religious /nde, , “holds the 
Philippines by the unimpeachable title of successful war, confirmed by 
treaty with the previous unimpeached possessor.”” Verily, to stultify 
oneself thrice in twenty-two words is turning in narrow sea-room. The 
~ Spend cota pri title of successful war,’’ eh? Then if England’ had 
whip us if | ap the Declaration of Independence would have been a 
lie, would it? Morals, liberty, equity—they have nothing to do 
with title in Capt. Mahan’s idea of a republic? Physically 
it would be a mere walk-over for me to knock Capt. Mahan down, 
throttle him, and relieve him of his hat, watch and loose change. And 
doubtless he would be consistent enough to agree that I thereby ac- 
quired an ‘‘ unimpeachable title’ to that plunder. But the courts 
wouldn't confirm my title, and neither would the conscience of people 
with common sense. 

“*Previous unimpeached possessor,’’ eh? The Filipinos had already 
impeached Spain's title by war successful ——_ to shut the Spanish 
up in one town. And the United States impeached Spain’s title 
by going to war with her. We made war on the ground that she had no 
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legitimate title to any colony held by force. She was an oppressor and 
arobber. Now in this matter of title, either Capt. Mahan tells a false- 
hood or the United States did—since both have intelligence enough to 
be responsible for what they say. I do not think the nation lied. 

Perhaps Capt. Mahan should consort with the marines while his 
skull-power rests. At present he rather suggests, with his appetite for 
armaments and a chance to use them, the boy who wished: ‘“‘Ma! If 
the Pacific was only made of custard-pie and I was throwed into the 
middle of it and had to eat my way ashore!” 


There must be Americans still in whom ‘Yankee ve- WHAT 


* is not altogether dead ; and anyone in whom it is not ARE WE 


as a nail must often wonder how so many Filipinos come 
killed and so few Americans, ‘“Marksmanship’’ won’t do 
Boys with guns would make more mortality among invaders. 
The answer now and then leaks out, in spite of the censorship. ‘‘ The 
killed 75 natives, eleven of whom had rifles. The ers were 
armed with wooden swords. . . . Several fleeing non-com- 
were killed, including three women.”’ This is not a “‘copper- 
head’’ document. It is an Associated Press woe Qanes ty 
ministration censor at Manila, Feb 5. Now in the name of God—is 

there an American that does not feel that? 


What makes “ fitness for self-government?’’ Getting it per- ®Y 


porne ? 


fect? Then we are not fit. Rome at its rottenest, R atits OUR OWN 


most despotic, never beat our beef or the Montana sena- 
torship, nor ever rivaled our ‘‘n -barbecues” down South. But a 
h he would do our better, would do ws worse. We 
ment because we desire it and ht for it. 


Garfield die? Corruption? What does Senator Clark 
Security? What about Homestead and Pullman stri 
Georgia children brought to see a man burned at the stake, what 
about murder and martial law at Frankfort? No, friends, we must 
admit that fitness for self. ment means—as the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United States say it means—the 
birthright of all men who demand it. If we make a test by absolute 
success, we shut ourselves out. The man who will fight for freedom is 
fit for it—fitter than some of us are who dare not fight even a politician’s 
ies. Our colonial grandfathers were fit for it because they fought for 
[—and even they never stood up armed only with ‘“‘bows and arrows and 
wooden swords.”’ 


There were three saloons in Manila when our army entered it. ™=*T 
There are over 400 saloons in Manila today. A firm of Mil- us 


RULE. 


waukee brewers proudly advertises that it has sent 219 carloads THINS. 


of beer to Manila in one shipment. . This is certainly progress for 14 
months. But not popular progress. Manila has been under martial 
law every day of that time. It is absolutely and exclusively for the 
Commander-in-chief of the army of the United States to say whether 
there shall be one saloon in Manila, or 400—or none. And, by the way, 
on whom do the 400 saloons now in Manila make their living? 
native thirst increased more than one hundred-fold in a year? If so, 
who — them? And if the new-comers who brought the saloons are 
their chief patrons, isn’t it time for some one to look out a little better 
for American soldiers? 
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SAM’L Commercial-traveler Beveridge has made a flat failure of his 
i OF trip for the ‘‘ House’’ whose samples he carries. He was too 
POSEN. sordid a Sam’l of Posen to be stomached even by men pretty 











' well seasoned to drummer politics. In the very Senate he was instantly 
; and mercilessly rebuked, not by partisans but by Senators from the op- 
: posing wings of his own party, for his shamelessly mercenary estimate 
' of American character. 
The impudence of such a person in accusing his elders and betters of 
contributory murder; of “cheering the Filipinos on to shoot down 
American soldiers,” and of having the blood of the war on their hands, 
Waa would be miraculous elsewhere—but not in Mr. Beveridge. He has 

: shown us precisely what to expect of him. 

No Anti-Im has any blood on his hands. There is not an 
Anti-Im alive who does not care more for the life of each Amer- 
ican soldier than Mr. Beveridge or his sort care for all their lives. 
There is nothing in the Philippines any Anti-Imperialist would trade one 
American soldier's life for—but there’s something there that the Ad- 
ministration will pay as many soldiers for as may be the “ asking- 
price.’’ The only people who are “ cheering Filipinos to shoot down 
our men” are those who keep our men where Filipinos can shoot them 
down, and can’t well help trying to shoot them down. For it was not 
the ‘‘ Antis’’ but the God of the Antis who put in every ignorant human 
heart—aye, and in every brute beast’s heart—a rude tendency to fight for 
its lair and its young. A badger would certainly be better fed, better 
lodged, better ‘‘ civilized’? in Herr Hagerman’s menagerie; but he 
doesn’t care to be. Who is to blame that a man whom Hagerman sends 
into the den gets bitten? The badger? No—for he is as God made him. 
The bystander who says, ‘“‘Oh, let the poor brute run’? Or Hager- 
—, who sends a beast-catcher, who has no power to disobey when 
sent 

As for the equally sapient charge that the Anti-Imperial sentiment 
keeps the war alive—well, the Anti-Imperial sentiment kept alive a 
little war which began in 1776. The Anti-Slavery sentiment kept alive 
the casual unpleasantness which befell in 1861. But, quickly as things 
move now, it will be at least 1901 before even the Beveridges will tell 
us that the blood of our heroes was on the hands of Washington and 
Lincoln, and the sentimentalists they stood for and led. Meantime, 
bl om go on thinking that the guilt of blood lay on just the other 


POLITICS An anonymous subscriber writes to ask why this den 

AND ‘must meddle with politics.” Dear heart, reveal yourself, 

PATRIOTISM. and accept the gift of a dictionary! This magazine, since the 

day it was born, has never printed one line of politics. Until it gets 

ti into better hands it never will. The Lion is a Republican—too much a 
ue Republican to be a traitor to Lincoln. His country comes before his 
a party ; and his party is nothing unless it serves his country. Politics 
ae are partisan ; patriotism is merely American. 


THE The statement in “One of the Old Guard” (this magazine 
at ROLL OF for January) that the Los Angeles 7imes was the ‘‘only daily 
‘age HONOR. on the Coast which ‘stood fast, stood firm, stood true’ for law 

and order,’’ should have been qualified as to the size, effectiveness and 
fierceness of that standing. The Alameda Argus, the Pasadena Star and 
1B the Bakersfield Californian (then by Geo. F. Weeks, now editor of the 
1} Alameda Zncina/) wish it to be remembered that they also stood up. 
ti They are entitled to be on that short roll of honor ; and the people have 

a right to remember those that were true to their trust. 
Cuas. F. LUMMIS. 





















































, WHICH IS 
WRITTEN 


Some seventeen years or so ago, 

this serious person (then seriously 

4 engaged in jesting) adapted an old proverb 

to the youngest of humorous papers. The p’int 

was in the application on’t. He received current 

rates (namely, four bits) for the one insertion. For some 800 insertions 

since (for after doing duty amidships the motto was directly run up to 

the masthead and kept there) he has been paid an enormous royalty— 

in satisfaction. Satisfaction, not because every week since has proved 

him a true prophet, but because the prophecy was true—which is dif- 
ferent. The six words were simply : 


‘* While there is Life there's Hope.” 


The point? Look at the top of the second page of the brightest and 
truest humorous paper in the world. 

Life is “only a funny paper’’—and only the funniest. All have 
characteristics—this one has character. This is ‘‘funny,’’ too. But 
Life is never funny enough to forget manhood and citizenship; never 
funny enough to hold its breath lest it scare a dollar that might fly its 
way if it were very still; nor to think that by being witty one is ab- 
solved from being an American. And what was true seventeen years 
ago is truer still today. For if there were not a good many of this sort 
of Americans, the highest-class thoroughbred of all our humorous 
papers would not be also the “‘ best-paying.’’ It is a visible token of 
our health. We may pimple a Beveridge now and then, we may fall 
into a state of coma by wards and townships, and dream that somebody 
is so good that every other conscience can knock off work. But we are 
not going to be altogether lost so long as there are enough Americans of 
the type to support such a paper. While there’s Zi/e there’s hope—let 
us even hope to bring the Dead to Life. 


tame 


A large, dignified, and seemly volume of Moods and other RHYME 


Verses bespeaks alike the industry and the culture of Dr. Ed- AND 
ward Robeson Taylor (San Francisco), the indefatigable trans- REASON. 
lator of Hérédia. Here are more than 175 poems, in a long variety of 
themes, some of local inspimation, but more of pure literature; with all 
the handicraft of a confirmed and earnest bookman, and showing in 
many ways how useful a training is severe translation. There is not 
much of the savor of humor, and melody seems rather by technique 
than instinctive, and inspiration shows less than careful workmanship. 
But Dr. Taylor's taste is trained, his affection real, his thought sound ; 
and the volume is a credit to him—as such a volume, inside and out, isa 
credit to the Coast. Elder & Shepard, San Francisco. $1.25. 


Margaret Sherwood has a quietly generous revenge on the 4S TO 


reviewer who rather staved off the reading of her Henry Worth- CLEAN 
ington, Idealist, because it looked a task. For when he did pick MONEY. 
it up, it took hold, and with an unusual grip. Purpose novels are 
generally hateful, and this is a purpose novel most decidedly. But it is 

not hateful, nor impossible, nor depressing. Miss Sherwood’s fine work 

was never done to better advantage; she makes the vital success—for 
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her ‘‘ purpose”’ is not a lump in the throat of the book, but the motive 
power of the human beings in the book. This delicate distinction is 
the difference between preaching and art. One may not agree with 
the hero ; and the large class which will officially and off-hand disagree 
with him is drawn in the book with aserene and unbitter clearness. 
There is nothing to antagonize the smaller class who will disagree with- 
out being living mediocrities—in fact there is every temptation to them 
to admire this young knight. The question of the book is ‘‘clean 
money;’’ and whatever our convenience may reconcile us to, it would be 
hard to deny that the hero has rather the ethics of the case. In any 
event it is a thoroughly good story to read ; with some little weaknesses 
but an uncommon average of strength, poise and sympathy. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco. $1.50. 


A simple, straightforward and winning romance of the Kansas 


KANSAS Border Wars is Wm. R. Lighton’s Sons of Strength. With 


A NURSERY 


BLED. rather Quakerly tendency the story follows the little foundling 
from his abandonment by the emigrant wagon up to young manhood 
and love, and the dramatic finding, for better or worse, of the mother 
who had deserted him for his good, and a good figure of a brother. As 
a picture of the Free-Soiler struggle it barely whets our appetite ; John 
Brown enters only to go out again a trifle inadequately ; but as a sym- 
pathetic human story it is attractive and promising. The Doubleday & 
McClure Co., New York. C.C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.25. 


Another useful volume in the useful series of ‘‘ National 


OF AMERICAN Studies in American Letters” is Brock Farm, by Lindsay 


“JusT 


ABOUT he errs in spelling his pen name, ‘‘E] Comancho,’ 


‘““RELIGION”’ 


LETTERS. Swift. The real nature and balance of this most extraordinary 


experiment in idealism ; what its aims were and how they failed, what 
its influence was upon that transcendental group of its members and 
assuciates of whom so many stand high in our literature—these things, 
and in fact about all that really is known of value concerning the sub- 
ject, Mr. Swift sets forth clearly, with dignity, and a good deal of skill. 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 


Walter S. Phillips knows how to tell an outdoor story, even if 
“ ’ and insists 
A BOY.” on saddling ‘‘ bronco’’ with an impossible h—two things no 
Westerner who writes should ever be guilty of. But hunting and fish- 
ing and general outdoor fulness he can spell very handily; and his 
pretty book, ust About a Boy—and his and the boy’s drifting and 
tramping adventures and content—is pleasant reading. H. S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


A review here always means a book read through; wherefore 


ON ITS Mr. Frank Crane’s 7he Religion of Tomorrow is hereby noticed 


HEAD. but not reviewed. Life is short, and the religion of yesterday 
as much as a busy man can honestly apply. For those who for any 
reason have more lIcisure and less respect for words the book may be in- 
teresting. The first fifty pages, at least, are well written and earnest ; 
but I should be sorry to need to read more than fifty pages of a book 
founded wholly on the proposition that ‘‘ Religion is the personal influ- 
ence of God.’’ Without troubling as to what tailor’s measuring-stool 
Mr. Crane climbed withal to discover that God is a ‘‘ person,’’ it is 
enough that he takes the dictionary otherwise in vain. It will not be 
religious, even tomorrow, to murder the parts of speech. All persons 
know, who use what endowment the Impersonal gave them, that religion 
is just the other thing. It is man’s personal attitude toward his divin- 
ity, whatever that may be. This is the reason there are many kinds of 
religion—including ‘‘true’’ and “‘false.’’ Now, God didn’t make the 
English Janguage ; but He doubtless has His opinion of those who 
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falsify itin His name. And I have a vague recollection of a biblical 
remark to the effect that ‘‘ This man’s re/igion deceiveth his own heart.”’ 
H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


It is economically certain that Mr. Bram Stoker is a sober SUPPED 

man. Drunkenness would have no charms, nor delirium any FULL WITH 
news, for a person of his imagination. His novel, Dracu/a, is 

a most surprising affair—and not its least surprise is that of finding 
yourself clutched and dragged along by so grisly an impossibility. Mr. 
Stoker has a steady and rather adroit hand to steer and display the paces 
of his hasheesh fancy ; and though the story never convinces, it never 
loosens its peculiar grip on the reader. ‘‘ Dracula’’ is a human vampire 
—literal vampire of the folkmyths—and with this repellant motif, the 
author has spun a web of horrors I do not remember the mate to. Per- 
force, all turns out well in the end ; else one would have every right to 
resent so persistent racking of whatever nerves one may have. Double- 
day & McClure Co., New York. C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Stephen Bonsall, a newspaper correspondent who became 4 
heard of in the Cuban war, has made a sober-looking book MASKF D 
(thanks, doubtless, to sober publishers) of a rather ingenious BATTERY. 
hash which he calls 7he Golden Horseshoe. It is in the form of a puta- 
tive correspondence between two U. S. officers engaged in the present 
war ‘‘for liberty,’’ and desires to show the conversion of an anti-Imperi- 
alist by the good old argument that there’s more money in Imperialism. 
Mr. Bonsall’s evangelizing will convince the deacons but not convert 
anyone. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 


It is a good deal of comfort at a certain stage to be able to AND 
write Songs of Love. The verses in Mr. Adcliffe Teske’s slim so 
volumette of this title must have consoled the lover and the THERE ARE. 
lady, and they are not liable to disturb the rest of us, being rather 
platonic than incendiary. Nor does the singer fail to slip in now and 
then a message which we drier ancients may cherish when eyebrows 


fail to stir us: 
“* There are letters as dull as a donkey, 
And letters as prim as a prude ; 
There are letters saucy and spunky, 
And letters as soft as a dude. 


“* But of all written letters the sweetest, 
Full of pledges and passi te sighs ; 
The letters of youth are completest, 
With their taffy and nonsense and lies.” 


Which nobody can deny. But it took Mr. Teske to think of it and bind 
itin cloth. The aathor, Hartford, Conn. 





Charles Battell Loomis has been for years asteadfast purveyor 4 RELIABLE 
of humor to the risible papers ; best known, perhaps, to read- BRAND 
ers of Puck, but breaking out frequently in all sorts of places OF FUN. 
—even unto the Century and the Critic. One of his charms is his de- 
pendableness. He will undertake a joke when all other undertakers 
fail ; and it must be said that he composes them decently. Zhe Four- 
Masted Catboat is his latest book— just late enough. It is well illus- 
trated by Florence Scovel Shinn ; and still better by the author. It 
really shows Mr. Loomis at his best ; and his best is a comfortable pro- 
fessional humor, not too startling, not too forced, but homely and wel- 
come. The Century Co., New York. $1.25. 


Frank C. Riehl, to whom Indians and the muse alike have SOME 
charms, considerably commingles the twain in two pretty STUFFED 
volumes of verse — Poems of the Piasa and Runes of the Red INDIANS. 
Race. Mr. Riehl’s aborigines are rather Fenimore Coopery — which is 
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to say that they are Noble Red Cigar-Signs— and his ‘‘legends’’ are 
newspaper legends, not real ones. Of the real Indian, who is human, 
and noble and romantic enough, but an Indian and not a stuffed angel, 
there is no glimpse. Mr. Riehl’s verse is reasonable and his sympathy 
real; and if he will apply both to the actual humanities he will gain in 
weight. Published for the author, Alton, IIl. 


THOUGHTFUL James Douglas, LL.D., President of the American Institute of 


LEAVES Mining Engineers, reprints two compact and competent 

* “separates’’ of recent papers by him. One is on the ‘‘Tech- 
nical Progress of the Nineteenth Century ;” the other, still more in- 
teresting, on ‘‘ American Transcontinental Lines.’’ This is a conven- 
ient digest of large facts ; perhaps particularly commendable for its ju- 
dicial view of the early exploration of this continent. The stolidity of 
the Anglo-Saxon—‘“ enterprising but not adventurous,” as Mr. Douglas 
justly says—as to the intellectual appeal of new lands is here admitted 
in a sketch which is worth writing several papers for. ‘‘ It seems abso- 
lutely incredible that a community of England’s hardiest and most in- 
telligent sons should have been content to remain for two centuries 
hemmed in between the sea and the Alleghenies, uninspired by the 
slightest curiosity to know what filled the gap of 3000 miles between 
their home and the western sea.’’ But itistrue. And meantime, as 
Mr. Douglas roughly sketches, the Latin races had discovered, con- 
quered and largely colonized a majority of North and South America. If 
this seems disproportionate space in these crowded pages for notice of a 
slender pamphlet, it is entitled by the breadth of Mr. Douglas’s view. 
He should, however, expunge the threadbare folly that the Spaniards 
came here ‘‘with the sword in one hand and the cross in the other’ That 
has long ceased to be histury. Nor is it exactly critical to make a race 
contrast of the fact that the Spanish in 1540 made “‘only trails,”’ and 
that we nowadays make railroads. 99 John street, New York. 


Mr. Geo. H. Pepper, of the American Museum of Natural His- 


‘‘ PRETTY tory, Central Park, New York, and director of the Hyde Expe- 


PUEBLO.” dition to New Mexico, reprints in a ‘‘ separate’? from Monu- 
mental Records his modest and workmanlike paper on ‘‘ Ceremonial De- 
posits Found in an Ancient Pueblo Estufa in New Mexico”’ by that ex- 
pedition. The ruin in question is the famous one well named Pueblo 
Bonito ; and Mr. Pepper’s own photographs, which illustrate the paper, 
give a graphic hint of the mystery and beauty pf that immemorial 
walled city. They are pictures made with scientific insight, and, as 
well, are really of extraordinary artistic charm. 


STORIES Little Fim Crow is an attractive collection of eleven stories 
FOR GIRLS. for girls by Clara Morris, author of A Silent Singer. The 





stories are all of tender feeling, a bright if rather conscious humor, and 
a good deal of the art of telling. There will be many girls to like 
** My Mr. Edwards,’ and ‘‘ Theophilus’’ and other heroes of the book. 
The Century Co., 33 East Seventeeth street, New York. $1.25. 


Emmet Densmore, M. D., publishes a volume of nearly 200 pages on 
Consumption and Chronic Diseases. His ‘‘cure’’ harks back to nature, 
and the ‘‘ open air treatment.’’ Undoubtedly Nature is the best doctor, 
if she have achance. But most people treat her very much as they do 
a doctor—call her in and then muddle her prescriptions with someone’s 
else nostrums. Stillman Pub. Co., 15 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. $1. 


The Nevada Magazine, edited by C. D. Van Duzer, is making a fair 
fight for ‘‘ the best interests of the State of Nevada.’’ That is up hill, 
of course, but up hill is the way to go. The ‘‘ Sagebrush State” has a 
good many loyal hearts and some good heads, and reasons for both ; 
and every reasonable Westerner will wish well to the plucky State 
and the plucky magazine. Winnemucca, Nev. $1.50 a year. 


CuHas. F. LUMMIS. 
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U. M. Davis Eng. Co WHERE BOTH GROW. Photo by Townsend 
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A CALIFORNIA SIX-MONTHS-OLD, 


Photo. by Steckel 
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